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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Will you take a 


Large Crop 


_,of honey this year? Reports show 
that plant conditions are good. Let 
us expect good weather conditions, 
too. Old honey is nearly all gone 
and new honey should be in good 
demand. 








Root “Quality” goods will help 
you get a maximum crop. 





Write for our 1929 catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE CULTURE 


June, 1929 


To New York State 


Beekeepers 


On display at 124 Williams Street, 
Syracuse, New York, you will find all 
the latest improved beekeepers’ supplies, 
including the New Simplicity Extractor. 
You will also find a man who has had 
twenty-four years’ experience with bees 
and beekeepers’ supplies to help you with 
your beekeeping and honey-selling prob 
lems, The above service does not cost 
you a cent. 

You will also find a complete stock of 
ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES at FAC- 
TORY PRICES. Call on us if you can. If 
you can not, send your order and shipment 


| will be made at once. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 Williams Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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BANKING 
by 
M AIL’ 


nient for you. 


THE HOMC OF THE HONCY GCC -— 
% | BANKING BY MAIL 

with the Savings Deposit Bank Company enables 
you to make your deposits whenever most conve- 








Get Our Prices 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter, 


Our Guarantee 


All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
= special service to those located in the 
ast——New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
PALOONER, N. Y. 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, please 
quote prices. I have 
Hives 


. Supers 


swarms. 
. .Sections 
coc ce, Bal 
Frames Super Fdn. 
Bodies 
Name 
Address 


Town 
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' ROOT SERVICE ? 


M. D. HUBER, LANESBORO, IOWA, WRITES: 


“I received the goods in first-class condition within 36 hours 
after ordering. This is the best service I have ever known.” 


TCO SASS 


Every order is given this same prompt service whether entrusted to 


the factory or to any authorized Root distributor. You can order 
ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES with complete confidence. Remember / 
that the Root guarantee is good through all Root distributors. / 
= 
“~ The A. I. Root Company « / 
of Iowa 
Bee Suppuies Council Bluffs, Iowa Bee Suppuies / 
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Need Bee | / Muth Prices / 
Supplies? Save $ 


Here are some of our prices from 
Our new 1929 bee supply catalog is 
ready. Write sa toe copy. our 1929 catalog. Guarantee high- 


est quality. 
5-lb. boxes Medium Brood.69c per lb. 
5-Ib. boxes Medium Brood 





Quality---Service--- 


° ° EE cetdénwcecens 70c per lb. 
Satisfaction 5-lb. boxes Thin Surplus Fan, 
Our warehouse is filled with 72c per lb. 
Leahy’s Standard Bee Supplies. All 5 10-fr. 1-story Metal Cover 
cut from selected white pine lum- ar eae $13.60 
ber. (Cypress bottom-boards). Our 5 10-fr. 1-story Wood Cover 
business is to see your order is tak- Dt .trasvehendenedads 10.95 


500 No. 1 444x1% Sections... 5.60 
1-2-fr. No. 15 Rev. Honey 


en care of promptly, and every ar- 
ticle is guaranteed to please you. 
Send your orders and inquiries 


to us. Send us a list of your requirements. 


Our catalog is yours for the asking. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DIE Sat SOOT SATS SE 


W. R. Perry Co. 


414-416 South 11th 8t., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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EVERYTHING SOLD ON 


Money- back Guarantee 


COOLSMOKE BEE SMOKERS 


The Best at the 
Lowest Prices 





“Back-Lot” Single 
Frame Honey 
Extractor, $8.90 


“Back-Lot” Two- 
Frame Honey 
Extractor, $11.75 


Made for the small 
beekeeper. **Back- 
Lot’’ Single Frame 
will extract in 2% 
minutes 98% of the 






honey that any two- 
frame reversible ex- 
tractor will extract. 
‘*Back-Lot’’ Two- 
frame is 100% effi 
cient as compared 
with any two-frame 


7 made. Extracts 
two standard frames Real skeepskin leather bellows, locked 
at one time and does nuts, heavy material, galvanized brackets 
it quickly. Durably and hinge, and expert workmanship make 
built, ball bearing, will last a lifetime. Also our smokers the best on the market. 
made in sizes for Jumbo frames at small 3%x7”", weight 1% Ibs...... Each, $1.05 
additional cost. 4 x7”, weight 2 ed cue Each, 1.25 


Cappings Extracting Baskets, will 
plain and steam- heated, 


Reversible Extractors, all sizes. 


Superior two-frame 
Uncapping Knives, 


fit all sizes and makes of reversible extractors. 
honey storage tanks. 

If your dealer does not have these, order direct. Immediate 
Guarantee. You must be satisfied or your money is refunded. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY, WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
For 57 years making honest goods and giving fair, square, honest treatment. 


shipment and a Money-back 





Seeet-+-- 2 





Hollopeter 


WISHES YOU A PROSPEROUS 





Bright Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Queens—GOLDEN—Queens 
The kind you'll be glad you bought. 
They are properly raised; their progeny ars 


gentle, pleasing to look at; a pleasure to han 
SEASON dle them; best of honey producers; and they 

Untested Italian Queens 1, $1.00; “ L, ee customer 
5-10, 90c each; 10-25, 80c each; 25- | 1 select untested queen $1.00 
2to 9 ; ‘ ‘ bot eaten ches .80 
100, 75c each. Tested queens, $1.50 oo oor "70 


each. Breeding queens, $5.00. 

10% discount on orders booked 
ahead for July and August re- 
queening. 

Package Bees—For those who wish 
a start with our strain of hardy, 
hustling Italians we offer a two- 
pound package bees with young 
laying queen. One package with 
queen, $4.25; five or more pkgs., 


Package bees shipped Prices and 


testimonials furnished. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
WESTWEGO, LA. 


Necsiemerneinieeenennnneiiaaini ene 
Red Stick 
Package Bees and Nuclei 


FOR JUNE AND JULY 


promptly 


$4.00 each. Shipment begins about 1 to 100 2-lb. pkgs $2 25 ea. 
May 20th. 1 to 100 3-lb. pkgs . 2.90 ea. 
ay 1 to 100 2-fr. nuclei 2.50 ea. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 2 to os nuclei Heeees “= ea. 
ure an queens o ea. 
guaranteed. Liberal overweight, safe ‘arrival, pure 
Italian queens, health certificate and ab 
J B Hollopet solute satisfaction included in above 
prices 
° s | 
: Red Stick Apiaries 
Rockton Pennsylvania BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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~_ Monthly Report of Honey Producers a 





Early in May we sent the following questions to honey producers: (1) At what price has 
honey been sold, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) ex 
tracted honey, per Ib? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? (2) What are prices when sold 
to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
>-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? (3) What is the retail price to consumers 
n your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? (4) How is honey now moving on the mar- 
ket in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. (5) How does the number 
of colonies in your locality that are in condition to store surplus honey this season compare with 
the number of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. (6) What is the condition of the 
olonies at this time as compared with normal? Give answer in per cent. (7) What is the condition 
at this time of the honey plants as compared with normal? Give answer in per cent. (8) How does 
the early koney flow, if any, thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers 
to the above questions are tabulated below 


Large lots To grocers. Retail. Move No. of Con. Con. Honey 

State—-Reporter Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment colo. colo. plants. flow. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) $.75 Fair 90..100..100.. 70 
Ark. (J. Johnson). $.90. . $5.00 25..Slow 100..100..110..100 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond) Fair ..100..100..100.. 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 85 1.00.. .28..Slow 50.. 50 60.. 75 
Colo. (J. A. Green). . 60 85 20..Fair 75.. 90..100..100 
Colo. (B. W. Hopper) .75 20..Fair .. 90.. 85 90.. 50 
Conn. (Allen Latham) 1.00.. 6.50..1.30 .38..Slow ..100..100..110 
Conn. A. W. Yates). 95 7.00. .1.25 40..Fair ..100..100..100. 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) : 45 65 Slow ..100 90 90 0 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) 60 80 Slow 100. 90. 60.. 50 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 75 4.25..1.00 25..Fair ..115..100..100..120 
Ida. (J. E. Miller) , 50 4.50 .65 25..Fair 90.. 80 : 
Ill. (A. C. Baxter) .75 4.50..1.00 25..Slow 100. .125..150..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)..... .90.. 4.80..1.00 25..Slow ..100..100..100..100 
lowa (E. G. Brown). ‘ 90 20..Rapid..110..110..100.. 25 
lowa (Frank Coverdale) . . 6... 488.. 36 .20..Fair .. 90..100..110.. 
lowa (W. S. Pangburn). .$.09.. 55 : 70 Rapid 50.. 80..100.. 
Kans. (J. A. Nininger) .70 4.9%.. 46.. @3..7em@ . Tics Ts cee 
Ky. (P. C. Ward) , - “a . . Slow 75..100..100..100 
im: 4. GC BO cc tcee GF co. aah oo. ese ..Fair 100..100..100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin)... .. 6.50..1.50.. .35..Slow Ses: Fass Bae 
Md. (S. G. Crocker)..... z .1.00.. 5.50..1.50 35..Slow ..100..125..100..100 
Mass. (B. N. Gates) - P ‘ ; 90 95..100 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett). ; 58 80.. .25..Fair ..100..100..100.. 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray).... .08.. 3.75.. .60. 75 .Slow . 95.. 90..100.. 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck)...... — eo ae ..1.00 Slow .. 90..125..125.. 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger).. ate a+ ee... .23..S8low .. 60.. 50 75. 
Nev. (E. G. Norton).. 07 . 45 Fair . 75.. 80 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis).. 75 25..Fair ..100..100..100 25 
N. J. (EB. G. Oarr)..... : : ° .-Slow ..100..100.. 80.. 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers). . -. -46.. 6.00..1.15.. .80..S8low .. 90. 90 90.. 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) ; re. ve ..1.00.. .30..Fair .. =  2e.. © 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)... 10% — o ——_ * Mair ..100..100..135.. 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens).... ae — .1.00.. .25..Fair ..100..100..100.. 50 
N. C. (Baumgarner)..... ‘ 1.00.. . 1.25 30..Fair ..100..100.. 95..110 
N C. (W. J. Martin)..... . .. 80.. 4.60..1.25. .85..Fair ..100..100.. 90.. 90 
Ohio (R. D. Hiatt)...... : ..1.00.. 5.25..1.25.. .27..Slow .. 85..100..100.. 90 
Ohio (F. Leininger) ove. eas Ses : bu ie .. Slow .. .. 85.,100..100 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) Slow 80 90.. 80.. O 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)..... 70. — 25..Fair .. 50.. 50..100.. 35 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham).. , 1.05 6.30..1.35.. .85..Fair ..100..100..100.. 
S. C. (E. C. Prevost). ..1.00 30..Fair .. 75.. 75..100..100 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud).... , ‘ .65. 4.80 85.. .25..Slew ..100.. 90..110.. 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan).. : ..Slow ..100..100..100.. 90 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling).. 1.00.. —e Fair 90..125..125..125 
Texas (H. B. Parks)... .65 75 Slow 100. .100 60.. 50 
Vt. (J. E. Crane) : 1.00.. 6.00. .1.25 35..Slow .. 95..100..100..100 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) Fair 90 758. 80.. 50 
Wis. (N. E. France) 5 60 4.50 75 24..Fair 80..110.. 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin)....... 09% 70.. 5.00.. .90.. .380..Fair 75 80..100..100 


Wis, (E. Hassinger, Jr.) = ; 70 : 90 Fair 90,. 95.,100,. 50 
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Earn Big Money 
Making 


Home Made Candy 








Maysel McClanahan Did—So Can YOU! 

‘*I have my candy on sale in two stores. It sells 
like hot cakes. I have saved $350 in a few 
months, besides filling my wardrobe with pretty 
frocks. All of it due to you.’’—-Maysel Mc- 
Clanahan. 

YOU Can Start Right at Home! 

your kitchen into a small candy shop— 
make big profits from the very beginning. Can- 
dy costs 15c lb. to make, sells for 60c. Success- 
ful retired candy manufacturer teaches you se- 
ecrets of candy-making - right in your own 


Turn 


home! Equal opportunities for men and women. 
Many now wealthy started with practically no 
capital. 


Lottie Davis writes ‘I am sending you a pic- 
ture of the car I purchased from tke proceeds 
of candy-making.’ 
Edgar R. Foxton says—‘‘I am now selling bet 
ter than 200 pounds a week, although in a small 
town of only 75 people.’’ 
You can do the same. We furnish tools and 
show you how to quickly sell your candy at a 
big profit. Fascinating Free book gives full de 
tails. Send coupon for it NOW. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 


Capitol Candy School, 

Dept. AP-2226, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, without obligation, copy of 
your FREE BOOK giving details about tke 
Big Profits in Home-Made Candy. 

Name . , 
Address 
City... 











60c for June 


Buys any number, good untested 
queens, one grade. 








Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
THEY GET THE HONEY 


D. W. Howell 


SHELLMAN GEORGIA 











BEE CULTURE 


Announcement 


AT LAST! A REAL AUTOMATIC FOUR 
FRAME EXTRACTOR! 


It is a pleasure for us to announce that we 
have perfected a Superior Automatic Four 
Frame Extractor and some of these are now go 
ing through our factory on production schedule 

Our extremely large extractor production 
permits us to offer this extractor to you AT A 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING IN PRICE UNDER 
ANY OTHERS ON THE MARKET 

The same kigh-grade materials, skilled work 
manship, extremely strong, rigid comb pock 
ets, automatic handle release, etc., wkich make 
our Superior two-frame Reversible the recog 
nized success that it is, are also built into the 
Automatic Reversible Four Frame Extractor 
There are none better made. It has been put 
through the hardest possible tests and we know 
you too will be highly pleased by its efficient 
performance, 


SOLD ON OUR MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Dealers and Beekeepers—Write for full de 
tails and special low prices. 

Makers also of ‘‘Back-Lot’’ Single Frame 
and ‘‘Back-Lot’’ Two-Frame Extractors—Supe- 
rior Two-Frame Reversible Extractors—Cap- 
pings Extracting Baskets, Coolsmoke Bee 
Smokers—Plain and Steam-heated Uncapping 
Knives, Honey Storage Tanks. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


For 57 years building honest goods and giving 
fair, square, honest treatment. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


June, 1929 





Missouri Beekeepers Be Foresighted 


It will not be long until supplies will 
be needed. Why not be read» for 
swarming when the time comes! We 
have a large stock of Root’s Quality 
goods, and our long experience en 
ables us to give you service and 
prompt shipment. Write us for our 
1929 catalogue and early order dis- 
count. Beeswax wanted. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Montg. Co. High Hill, Mo. 








Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atents Co. Practice in Patent Office 
and Court. 
HAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Ac irtary Washington, D. C. 
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AMmrenm 


Leahy Manufacturing, Co., Higpinsville, Mo. 
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Quality -Service -Satisfaction 


Our 1929 catalog is ready. 
Write for your copy today. 
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Woodman’s 4-8 New Universal 


Honey Extractor 
Quality -- Double Capacity -- Moderate Price 


The UNIVERSAL has been produced to meet all requirements in hand-power honey ex 
tractors and to eliminate the necessity for more than one size. The next step is to a power 
driven machine. 

Tke UNIVERSAL takes FOUR DEEP FRAMES up to 11%” or EIGHT SHALLOW 
FRAMES up to 6%” in depth at one loading. Thus you have at least TWICE THE CA- 
PACITY of other hand-power machines, as you extract two frames with the UNIVERSAL 
where you extract one with other machines. The frames are reversed by hand inside the 
reel basket. All of this is accomplished inside of a 24-inch can and the total weight is 
less than 100 pounds 

The basket is made of heavy number 12 gauge galvanized wire cloth. It can be used to ex- 
tract honey from the cappings. Substantial, high quality ball bearings are used to support 
the reel basket at the top and bottom. The gears are always in mesh and the crank is idle 
when the basket is coasting. This eliminates the danger of broken gears, as found with 
other machines of old-style construction. The break is substantial and quick acting. The 
ean is made of 24-gauge galvanized iron, with a steel rim at top and bottom 


Price, $29.50, F. O. B. A special circular will be mailed on request 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S.A. 
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Shelhammer’s —s Sieieii Twice 


> in Kansas in 1928 
Solid combs of Honey built 











1 ee MG from Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
Fr ——— oe ——=— tion in Lewis Slotted Bottom- 
Ah Bde ¢ i ae | wy < dar Frames win prizes at the 
| AU 2a BC 4 fo State Fair, Hutchinson, and at 

4 A i? the Free Fair, Topeka. 








“TI Can Nail Up and Put Wired Foun- 
dation in 100 Lewis Frames in 
14 Hours.”’ 


‘*The time saved is worth a good deal, and 
besides I get much better combs. It would 
take me the same time to fix less than half 
as many frames with plain foundation.’’ 
‘*First premium was given on a comb 
drawn from Dadant's Wired Foundation 
in a Lewis slotted bottom-bar frame at 
the Kansas Free Fair, and second at the 
Hutchinson State Fair. The outside comb is the premium comb. I’ve lots of combs that were 
filled better, but were not built quite so good. Outside of two dark cells, the comb is water-white 
and almost perfect.’’ CHAS. SHEL 

Horton, Kansas. 


What Do You Expect from Foundation? 


Quick and easy use . . . good combs . . . and bees. Bees are the net result. 

Remember, the best queen can’t get bees from a poor comb, but a good comb and a good 
queen together ‘‘make a whale of a difference.’’ 

When you can get combs like Shelhammer’s with so little effort; combs that fill the frames; 


cells fit for worker brood or for honey, from side to side and from top to bottom—-whkat more can 
foundation do for you? 











Ask the bees whether your combs are good | 
Dadant’s Wired Combs built from 


Foundation is the or bad, they will tell you every time. Dadant’s Founda- 
only or Soa, =— yield 
foundation made ere e. 

entirely of pure DADANT & SONS, only pure bees- 


beeswax. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS = 2 
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Gleanings 
We, 


Ketter 


Our~(ornerstone. 


REMEMBER at all! times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may tend to overtkrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


ee 














Abnormally Early In most localities east 
Swarming of the Mississippi 

River, bees came 
through the winter so strong and built 
up so rapidly that there was much swarm- 
ing in April, even in the northern tier of 
states. Colonies swarmed in spite of the 
fact that the weather was too cold for 
them to work on the flowers except dur- 
ing a few hours each week. Those who 
thought that bees never swarmed when 
they are not gathering freely from the 
fields were surprised to find that a honey 
flow is not necessary for swarming early in 
the spring. The cold weather during much 
of April and May has kept back the 
honey plants, but the bees have gone 
ahead as though they expected every day 
that the weather would turn warm and 
nectar would be plentiful. Colonies in 
two stories became crowded for room be- 
fore May 1 here in northern Ohio. As a 
rule, when colonies reach swarming 
strength some time previous to the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow, they do not 
swarm much during the honey flow, pro- 
vided the weather is favorable at the 
time. If the colonies do not go too far 
beyond their, peak and meet the honey 
flow while on the downgrade, their early 
great strength may work out advantage- 
ously in a much less tendency to swarm 
after the honey flow starts. On the other 
hand, many queens will let up on egg- 
laying after passing their peak so that 
the colonies may not be as strong by the 
middle of June as they were the middle 
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———— 


of May. Reports indicate that package 
bees are building up nicely and should 
be in good condition for the honey flow 
when it comes, 


—s A oo 


Another Corn The very life of the bee 
Sugar Bill keeping industry is again 
threatened by proposed 
legislation. The reader’s attention is call- 
ed to a discussion of this subject begin- 
ning on the next page. This is the third 
attempt to bring about legislation espe- 
cially exempting corn sugar from the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Law, thus 
giving it a privilege not enjoyed by any 
other food. The corn sugar interests will 
no doubt put forth greater effort this time 
than ever before to break down the Pure 
Food Law and legalize adulteration and 
misbranding of foods with corn sugar and 
glucose. The underhanded manner in 
which the enemy is working makes the 
situation extremely difficult to meet, but 
if the beekeepers of the country realize 
what such an outrageous law would mean 
not only to the beekeeping industry but 
to all producers of pure foods as well as 
all consumers, and will immediately 
spread this information to farmers and 
consumers, there will be such an uprising 
of sentiment that Congress will refuse to 
pass the measure. It will be remembered 
that the corn sugar bills introduced last 
year were permitted to die in the commit- 
tees without a hearing. In 1926, in spite 
of the vigorous protests of thousands of 
beekeepers, both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives passed corn sugar 
bills, but the Senate bill was somewhat 
different from the House bill, which 
made it necessary to iron out the differ- 
ences in conference. The bills were finally 
killed by prolonging the discussion on 
them until time for adjournment of Con- 
gress. The corn sugar bill has never been 
voted down in Congress. It, therefore, be- 
hooves every beekeeper to enlist the aid 
of every possible source especially through 
farmers and farmers’ organizations. 
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Pure Food Law in Danger 


The corn sugar interests are again at- 
tempting to destroy the Pure Food Law 
by legislation at Washington. On April 
29 (just after the May issue of this jour- 
nal had been mailed), a new corn sugar 
bill was introduced in both the United 
States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate bill (S. 685) was 
introduced by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
and the House bill (H. R. 2154) was in- 
troduced by Congressman Cole of Iowa. 
The wording is the same for both bills 
and is exactly like that of the bills intro- 
duced last year except that the proviso 
protecting honey from misbranding and 
adulteration is omitted this time. 

The wording of the new bill is as fol- 
lows: 


A BILL 
To provide for the regulation of the use of 
certain sugars. 

se it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the pur 
poses of the Food and Drugs Act, approved 
June 30, 1906 (Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, 
page 768), as amended, dextrose, a sugar de 
rived from corn, and levulose, a sugar derived 
from the Jerusalem artichoke, shall not be 
deemed misbranded if sold or offered for sale 
in sealed packages bearing an appropriate, ac 
curate, and conspicuous declaration of the 
origin of the sugar, such as dextrose, made 
from corn, or levviose, made from artichoke, or 
corn sugar, or artichoke sugar; nor shall any 
manufactured or prepared food product be 
deemed misbranded if such dextrose and/or 
levulose be used therein as ingredients with 
out declaration on tke label of their presence 

Evidently the corn sugar interests are 
again depending upon deception and mis 
representation in their efforts to bring 
about this disgraceful legislation. Even 
the bill itself is worded to deceive. A 
casual reading of the first page by a busy 
congressman would leave the impression 
that the purpose of this bill is to strength- 
en the Pure Food Law by requiring a 
declaration of the origin of corn sugar 
when sold or offered for sale in sealed 
packages. This is NOW required by the 
Pure Food Law, so this portion of the 
bill is solely for the purpose of decep- 
tion. The real purpose of the bill is re- 
vealed on the second page (although there 
was plenty of room for the entire bill on 
the first page), where it says: 

‘*‘Nor shall any manufactured or prepared 
food product be deemed misbranded if such 
dextrose and/or levulose be used therein as 
ingredients without declaration on the label 
of their presence.'’ 

This bill, if enacted into law (accord- 
ing to the opinion of those familiar with 
the enforcement of the Pure Food Law), 


would legalize wholesale adulteration and 
misbranding of honey as well as other 
foods with corn sugar and corn syrup. 
It would, therefore, take the honey busi- 
ness of the United States out of the 
hands of beekeepers and put it into the 
hands of manufacturers of corn sugar 
and large packers of adulterated honey. 

The preparation for the introduction 
of these bills in Congress was less blatant 
with deceptive corn sugar propaganda 
than was the case in the two previous 
attempts, apparently for the purpose of 
trying to get the bills through before 
beekeepers discovered it. Some of the 
usual corn sugar propaganda was pub 
lished in newspapers in the corn belt 
but not much elsewhere. At the meeting 
of the American Honey Producers’ League 
in Sioux City in February, an insidious 
attempt was made to inject into the ree 
ords of the American Honey Producers’ 
League a paper favoring corn sugar leg 
islation and condemning the fight that 
the beekeepers put up against it in 1926 
and again in 1928, This paper, although 
not on the program, was read by R. B. 
Willson (of the John G. Paton Company, 
New York) on the afternoon of the first 
day of the meeting. It stirred up such a 
hornets’ nest among the audience that 
this paper was ordered stricken from the 
records. Having failed in this attempt, 
Mr. Willson sent a similar article to 
the magazine, “Food Industries.” It was 
published in the April, 1929, issue, be- 
ing represented as a honey man’s view. 
This must have been for the purpose of 
supplying corn sugar material to be pre- 
sented to congressmen in an attempt to 
make them believe that beekeepers have 
changed their minds and are now favor 
able to corn sugar legislation since Mr. 
Cole in letters to beekeepers is now quot 
ing Mr. Willson as a beeman who favors 
this legislation. This activity, together 
with two speeches in the House of Repre 
sentatives favoring corn sugar in con 
nection with farm relief legislation, was 
sufficient evidence that such a bill was 
forthcoming to cause the publishers of 
this magazine to send a representative to 
Washington to watch for its appearance. 
Sure enough, on April 29, the bills were 
introduced. 


Telegrams were immediately sent to key 
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men in the various states, who, in turn, 
proceeded to notify influential beekeep- 
ers throughout their respective states. As 
a result, thousands of telegrams and let- 
ters protesting against the new corn 
sugar bill began pouring into Washing- 
ton, which, in turn, has halted proceed- 
ings in Congress, thus giving much need- 
ed time for the defense against this out- 
rageous attack on the Pure Food Law. 
Great credit for what has been accom- 
plished thus far in opposing this attack 
is due to Dr. Barnard, president of the 
American Honey Institute, and to bee- 
keeping leaders throughout the country, 
for their quick and vigorous fight against 
the bill. 

In a frantie effort to quiet protesting 
beekeepers, Mr. Cole has been busy dur- 
ing the past few weeks explaining that 
beekeepers need have no fear that honey 
would be adulterated with corn sugar un- 
der the provisions of this bill on account 
of the tendency of corn sugar to crystal- 
lize readily. The fact is, corn sugar CAN 
BE MIXED with liquid honey with- 
out materially changing its appearance, 
as we have demonstrated in the labora- 
tory at this office. Samples of such mix- 
tures containing 30% of corn sugar, now 
on the Editor’s desk, can not be distin- 
guished by appearance from samples of 
pure honey. Of course, a chemist can 
readily detect such adulteration, but the 
average housewife could not. Further- 
more, in some regions increasing quanti- 
ties of honey are being sold in tin in the 
granulated form and recently large quan- 
tities of whipped or creamed honey have 
been sold. In either case a large percent- 
age of corn sugar could be worked into 
the honey without changing its appear- 
ance, Furthermore, the skillful use in the 
bills of the word “dextrose’’ (another 
name for glucose), would no doubt tie the 
hands of the administrators of the Pure 
Food Law in the case of a mixture of 
corn syrup and honey, if, unfortunately, 
this bill should become law. 

These bills are being mentioned in Con- 
gress as a means of farm relief. Thus the 
great corn sugar interests with their im- 
mense capital are not only attempting to 
take the honey business of the country 
out of the hands of the beekeepers and 
put it into great factories, but at the 
same time they are attempting to make 
it appear that beekepers and farmers are 
asking for this legislation! No more ridi- 
culous situation could be imagined than 
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for the producers of pure food in this 
country to ask for legislation that would 
legalize wholesale adulteration and mis- 
branding of food products, thus transfer- 
ring a large part of the production of 
food from the farm to the factory. No 
class of people are more interested in 
preserving the integrity of the Pure Food 
Law than farmers, yet the corn sugar in- 
terests are working through some of the 
leaders in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange in 
an attempt to obtain expressions favor- 
able to the corn sugar bill under the 
guise of a farm relief. The absurdity of 
the smooth farm relief talk in connec- 
tion with the corn sugar bill appears when 
it is remembered that the manufacturers 
of corn sugar are the worst offenders in 
importing corn from Argentine. 

Every reader of this journal should go 
immediately to his local farm bureau or 
the county agent, and his local grange 
to explain how the corn sugar interests 
are attempting to induce some of the 
leaders of these great farm organi- 
zations to turn traitor by lending their 
support to a measure that would take 
away a large part of the farmer’s mar- 
ket and turn it over to manufacturers and 
packers of adulterated and misbranded 
foods. Farmers should demand that their 
own organizations out squarely 
against this anti-farm legislation. 


come 


The enemy is better prepared than ever 
to carry out this proposed outrage on 
the rights of producers and consumers of 
pure foods. The only way to prevent such 
a calamity is that some one in every com- 
munity take the matter up with the 
editors of local papers, county agricul- 
tural agents, local farm bureaus, local 
granges, various business men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs and any other agencies 
through which the truth may be given to 
the public. 

Every beekeeper, every secretary of a 
beekeeper’s association, every farmer, ev- 
ery housewife, as well as every one else 
interested in the maintenance of the 
Pure Food Law, should immediately write 
three letters to Washington, one to the 
representative for his congressional dis- 
trict, and one to each of the two senators 
from his state. In the letter to the rep- 
resentative, the protest should be against 
H. R. 2154, and in the letter to the two 
senators, against S. 685. Beekeepers who 
are also farmers should empasize the fact 
that they are protesting as farmers. 
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‘Profits “Derived Grom_ “Beekeeping 


This whole sub 
ject might be dis 
missed with the sim 
ple assertion that it 
does or does not 
pay. But I wish to 
show by my own experience that it pays 
in many ways, and I will ask the reader 
to excuse the generous use of the per- 
sonal pronoun I may employ in doing so. 

I am reminded first of an old farmer 
who lived near me in my early years of 
keeping bees. In the fall he would ask 
me, “How many pounds of honey did you 
get this year?” If I gave an approxi- 
mate answer the next question he shot 
at me was, “How much a pound did you 
get for it?’ Then he thought he knew 
all about how well the business had paid 
me. As a matter of fact, he knew but 
little. He knew nothing of the pleasure 
the care of the bees had given me during 
the long summer days, nor of the strength 
of muscle and vigor of mind their care 
had brought to me, which were of more 
value than many pounds of honey. 

Profits in Terms of Health 

The old poet was right when he wrote 
long ago, 

The toil you hate fatigues you soon, 
And scarce improves your limbs. 

He might have added that the toil we 
like gives us strength of both body and 
mind. 

My farmer friend knew little of the 
health-giving rides I had going from 
one vard to another, or the most delight 
ful naps I sometimes got on a sack of 
shavings in the friendly shade of a tree, 
lulled to sleep by the steady hum of my 
industrious bees. 

I know but little of the chemistry of 
sunlight, but I know that, when com 
bined with honest toil in the open air, it 
can change the plainest food into the 
most delicious morsels. 

Profits in Terms of Pleasure 

My friend knew little of the joy of 
springtime in the apiary, when, after the 
long, cold months of winter, the bees 
take their first flight. What joy they ex- 
press, as one colony after another takes 
wing! and what joy they give the bee 
master as again he listens to the old sweet 
musie of the apiary and remembers that 
bees can talk with their wings almost as 
well as we with our tongues, if we only 


have ears to hear. Does not this pay as 


J. E. Crane well as sections of 
“A “Broader View of the: Im- 
portanm~ Question., “Does 


“Beekeeping “Pay?” 


honey? 

Yes, bees can talk 
with their wings. 
How many times 
have I listened to a 
yard of bees as I came near enough to 
hear what was going on. If there was a 
good flow of honey the hum of industry 
was as pronounced as that of an auto 
mobile factory. If swarming was going 
on there was a note of courage and de 
termination easily recognized; but if the 
queen was lost, how soon the note was 
changed to one of sorrow or despair! If 
[I tried to open a hive when the fields 
were bare of. nectar, I must be cautious 
and respectful, for I was informed in 
no uncertain tones that a hive is a castle 
as truly as a human dwelling that could 
not be entered without leave. 


Bees as Subjects for Nature Study 


When I opened a hive to study the 
wonders of the life of the bees I received 
thrills I should not like to exchange for 
honey or money. Yes, 
tainly pays. 


beekeeping cer 


How wonderful is the production of 
wax! When wanted, the bees can pro 
duee it at will from their own bodies and 
weld the scales together so as to form an 
unbroken comb wit! the most perfect 
geometrical angles. When complete it 
seems like a work of art. I remembe1 
very well the first bee I ever saw with 
the wax scales still attached to its body. 
I did not at first know what they were, 
but thought they might be some form of 
fungus, so little did I then know of the 
wonderful ways of the bees. 

Few things have been of more interest 
to me than what has seemed the reason 
ing powers of bees. They seem to be able 
to think and reason along certain lines 
affecting their welfare as well as we can. 
If honey is getting short in their hives 
in the spring and little or no nectar is 
coming in, they cut down the consump 
tion of honey in the rearing of brood so 
the colony may nat starve. If a queen, 
from age or other cause, loses its fer 
tility, they usually recognize this condi- 
tion and rear another to replace her, al 
though not one bee in the hive had ever 
known such a condition before. When 
I see these things and many others about 
bees to admire I feel very sure it pays to 
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keep them even if they give but little hon 
ey for our trouble. 
Profits That Go to Beekeeper’s Neighbors 

But there are still other ways by which 
the keeping of bees pays. Some ingenious 
person has figured that the actual value of 
hees in the cross-fertilization of flowers 
is far above that of the honey they pro- 
duce. He was doubtless correct. A pro- 
fessor of our Vermont Agricultural Col- 
lege, that he might know positively the 
part insects play in the fertilization of 
flowers, covered a Barlett pear tree with 
mosquito netting before it came into 
bloom and only one lone pear on the tree 
matured. 

Yes, it pays to keep bees, for they not 
only pay us but our neighbors as well. 
When I began to keep bees little was 
known of the value of bees in fertilizing 
the flowers of fruit trees or clovers, so 
quietly was the work carried on by the 
bees, and many farmers even thought it 
an injury to the fruit to have the nectar 
removed. What a satisfaction it is to 
know that, while we are trying to make 
the bees pay us in one way, they are a 
benefit to our neighbors in another way. 

Leads into Subject of Botany 

There are still other ways by which 
the keeping of bees may be made to pay. 
The agency of bees in the cross-fertili 
zation of flowers gave me an interest in 
botany that I had not before known, The 
wonderful ways the flowers have taken 
to secure cross-fertilization are more 
than I ean describe. It would require a 
Lovell to do the subject justice. So well 
has the work been accomplished, so in- 
genius the devised, that it 
sometimes seemed as though plants can 
reason as well as bees. 

Another source of pleasure the plants 
have given me is the way they yield nec 
tar. If one plant of any family gives nec 
the family 
may be expected to do so. If the cur- 
rant gives freely we may expect the 
gooseberry to do so, and we are not dis- 
appointed. If one species of clover is 
found to be a good nectar-bearing plant, 
we may expect its relatives to be also. 
It has sometimes seemed as though the 
world is so dovetailed together that no 
part can live by itself alone. 

Brings About an Understanding of 

Geology 

There is yet another way in which bee 
keeping has paid me that I might men- 
tion in this connection. In running out- 
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yards a large amount of time was spent 
on the road—or was, before the advent 
of automobiles. This gave me time for 
thought, and the thought of earlier years 
came back to me. How was the earth 
laid out as it is? Why mountains and 
valleys? Why are the rocks worn smooth 
in some places and not in others. Why 
do some rocks lie flat while others lie at 
an angle? 

Why so many kinds of rocks, one layer 
on top of another? Above all, why the 
cobblestones strewn so freely over the 
uplands, with few or none in the low 
lands? I had not forgotten the back- 
aches they had given me in my youth, 
picking them up and drawing them off in 
stone boats. They were of different col- 
ors and texture and for the most part 
smooth and rounded. Where did they 
come from? Did they grow in the 
ground like potatoes, or did they come 
from the sky or clouds in the six days 
of creation? 

Why was one layer of rock red sand- 
stone, another full of fossils, another all 
limestone, another of slate, and other 
layers of clay, gravel, or loam? How had 
it all come to be? My mind was full of 
facts, but all a jumble until in some way 
I secured a work on geology that I could 
read in the leisure of winter evenings or 
at other times, when I grasped its truths 
as a starving man grasps his food. I 
soon leatned how the cobblestones came 
to be, why they were so plentiful on the 
hills and not in the valley or lowlands. I 
learned much more: how the great masses 
of limestone’ and marble were laid down 
in the Champlain Valley many hundreds 
of feet thick, and how the mountains of 
granite were raised up on the east side 
of the state. 

Surely “there giants in 
’"—giant work preparing 
the earth for the dwelling-place of man, 
“when the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
It gives one the keenest pleasure when 
he can go back to the beginning and learn 
how the carth was formed, and can read 
the various stages of creation in the 
countryside as one reads an open book. 
Liberal Education Through Beekeeping 

The keeping of bees has given me leis 
ure and means to travel to some extent 
and become somewhat acquainted with 
my own country and the great world in 
which we live. 

Yes, it pays to keep bees. 
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find it has paid in so many ways that the 
production of honey and wax seem almost 
like by-products, but none the less nec- 
essary to make the business pay. Except 
for these by-products we might never 
have known the value of honey as a 
health food, the value of bees in the fer- 
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tilization of flowers, the intelligent, or- 
derly ways of the bees, and many other 
facts of value. Except for these our time 
might have been taken up with some 
other kind of business less congenial and 
more exacting. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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(20-operatives eMarketing 


Through all civi- 
lization has been the 
desire of man “to 
hitch our wagon to 
a star,’ the desire 
for something more 
than we now have; life of ease and abun- 
dance. Morley Pettit’s suggestions on how 
to reach this fabled Utopia in April 
Gleanings are certainly interesting and 
food for thought. 

His ideas of solving the farm problem 
are held by many agriculturists, but 
never will two persons always agree on 
the same subject. I, for one, as do many 
others, disagree with attempts for co 
operatives or other organizations to con 
trol market prices for the simple reason 
that it ean not be done, except perhaps 
to a limited extent by an iron bound 
monopoly and a sky high tariff. We can 
not control prices any more than we can 
prevent water from running down hill. 
It may be dammed up and held up tem- 
porarily, but it inevitably reaches the 
sea, its own level. Supply and demand 
will eventually reach their own price 
level or balance. 

Before becoming a professional bee- 
keeper, I worked at quite a variety 
of jobs in a large city, including whole- 
sale and house-to-house selling of honey 
and eggs. My point of view on honey 
marketing is not only as a producer, but 
seller as well. In selling I have earned 
more than I’ll perhaps ever earn as a pro- 
ducer, but, like most beekeepers, I like 
beekeeping too much to do anything else. 

Eliminating Competition 

When we get down to bare facts, what 
is the object of co-operative marketing 
but mostly to eliminate competition? 
What is it that causes low prices? Com- 
petition. Competition then is the curse of 
marketing? No, it is not. What makes it 
possible for you and me to buy a new 
car for $600, or a radio for $100 and many 
other things so low in price that other 
countries can not come within double the 
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price? Again it is 
competition. No, it is 
not a curse but more 
a blessing. It is the 
eonstant competi- 
tion, between all na- 
tions, between all companies, between all 
the people, the constant desire and ne- 
cessity to make those things involved bet- 
ter, cheaper, than any other competitor. 
That is what makes low prices possible 
without sacrificing profit. To achieve bet- 
ter, easier, faster, cheaper methods of 
production is education, and education 
and again education. 

For many centuries Europe has had 
her guilds, which are nothing but co-op 
erative organizations to control the sup 
ply and therefore the price of goods con- 
trolled by them. To what has it led her? 
Unemployment, low wages, long hours and 
under-consumption as a result of low 
wages, to mention a few. Lack of com- 
petition results in stagnation, no incen- 
tive or desire to do things better, cheaper, 
easier. Why should they, as long as they 
make a living according to their standards 
and can limit the members of their guilds? 

Competition Exists in Other Lines of 

Endeavor 

Competition is the life of all business, 
agriculture, all industries. Those that can 
not compete, those that do not like bee 
keeping enough to just make a living if 
necessary, should not be _ beekeepers. 
Nothing prevents anyone from going to 
the cities or elsewhere and get rich as 
they believe others are getting rich. It 
takes but a short time to realize compe- 
tition is as keen in one business as in 
another. It is not a matter of geography, 
but like the air, it is everywhere. 

Success comes to those that get in and 
work, with the aid of education given by 
the government, co-operatives, farm or 
ganizations, our own experience and that 
of others. These all help to create greater 
competition, consequently better 
ness, Monopoly? Price control? Never. 
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Ancient Law of Supply and Demand 
The law of supply and demand is as 

infallible as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Like a balance scale, they both tend 
to balance each other. Any disturbance of 
one side of the balance will create an op- 
posite effect on the other side. Let nature 
take its course? Who is there so power- 
ful as to give nature permission to take 
its course? When a storm comes, do we 
permit nature to rain? Nature always 
takes its course, regardless of what we 
may say or do. 

Mr. Maegregor’s statement in Mr. Pet- 
tit’s article gives a good example of the 
boomerang effect or balancing effort of 
supply and demand when he states, 
“Some boards by the very advantages 
which they make available to their con- 
stituents, increase their own difficulties.” 
The Sunmaid Raisin Company and other 
organizations are also good examples. 

As soon as any path of livelihood begins 
to show indications of a less amount of 
resistance, of being less bumpy or hilly, 
it doesn’t take long before the grand rush 
starts for that nice, smoother, easier path. 
A few years ago the Raisin Co-operative, 
by increasing the demand, gave good 
prices to the growers of raisins and 
bought all they produced. It is only nat- 
ural, with the supply side of the balance 
scale low and the demand side up, that 
every grower will increase his vineyards 
for greater profit, and thereby uncon- 
sciously lower the demand and raise up 
the supply until the opposite position of 
the seale is reached and the reaction 
again occurs. In the past year many tons 
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of grapes have rotted on the vines be- 
cause of an over-supply. 

There is a limit to what the world can 
consume of any commodity. How else, 
when this limit is reached, can the sup- 
ply be curbed but by lowering prices? 

We all want to better conditions and 
increase our profits as beekeepers; and 
the one way to do it, as Mr. Pettit says, 
is education. But not by teaching monop 
oly such as compulsory marketing co- 
operatives would create, but by education 
to inerease the demand, education to 
lower production costs, to produce honey 
easier, cheaper, which in turn will tend 
to increase the demand to a certain ex- 
tent. Co-operation is very necessary, 
with the government, co-operatives and 
individuals to supply this education. 

It is true competition causes many busi- 
ness deaths, but it is necessary. We can 
not all be beekeepers. Most of the casual- 
ties undoubtedly are more successful in 
other lines of work. Those best fitted as 
beekeepers with the ability to practice 
and avail themselves of education and 
profit by it, will become better beekeep 
ers, and make more profit under the 
stimulus of competition. 

We must remember in this age of easy 
and cheap transportation, competition 
is no longer restricted to local con- 
ditions, but we have the whole world to 
compete with. Is it not better for us to 
use our energy to meet competition rather 
than to resort to the hopeless, useless task 
of trying to abolish it? Should we kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg? 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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“Relation. of SHear~ to “Brood -‘Rearing 


During the sum- 
mer of 1926 a series 
of experiments were 
earried out at the 
university to deter- 
mine the effect of 
high external tem 
peratures upon the brood-rearing activi- 
ties of a normal colony of bees. On July 
19 a colony which had been previously se 
lected and arranged for this experiment 
was examined. It was found that the two 
year-old queen was missing and that sev- 
eral queen-cells had been started. These 
were destroyed and a young laying queen 
was introduced. Three days later, when 


W. E. 


Instructor in Apiculture, Ohio State University 


Effects of Hot Weather or Lear- 
ing Feavy “Packing on, 
Hives Goo Late 


the colony was again 
examined, the young 
queen had been ac 
cepted and was lay- 
ing at a very rapid 
rate. On the same 
day two frames of 
emerging brood were given to the colony. 
This colony would have been rated as from 
medium to strong. 

On July 29 the colony was placed in a 
heat chamber where the temperature was 
regulated around 90° F. by means of a 
thermostat. At the same time a check 
colony of comparatively equal strength 
was placed in the same room adjacent to 
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Fig. 1 Arrangement of the colonies used in making studies of the brood-nest temperatures. 


a window. The entrance of each of these 
colonies was extended out-of-doors which 
enabled the bees to carry on their flight 
activities. The temperatures within the 
brood-nest of each colony were deter 
mined by means of a compound thermo 
couple. From July 30 to August 6 inclu 
sive temperatures within the brood-nest 
were taken each hour. 
Brood Scattered in Colony with Higher 
Temperature 

At the close of this eight-day period 
the colony which had been left at room 
temperature was found to be normal; 
brood-rearing had been maintained at 
about the same rate, and the queen ap- 
peared to be in a vigorous condition. The 
brood in the colony which had been sub 
jected to heat was much reduced and 
probably would have occupied compactly 
only about four and one-half frames; 


however, it was irregular and scattered 
over eight frames. The queen appeared 
normal except that her abdomen was 
much reduced in size. The amount and 
character of the brood indicated that 
perhaps the queen was failing or else that 
this probably is a normal reaction of 
the queen when temperatures within the 
brood-nest were high. 

Both colonies were then allowed to re 
main at room temperatures for 12 days, 
from August 8 to August 20, and at the 
end of that period the brood-nests were 
again examined. The check colony was 
found to be normal; brood-rearing had 
been maintained and the queen appeared 
vigorous. In the colony which had been 
subjected to heat during the first period 
(July 30 to August 6 inclusive) the queen 
was apparently vigorous and her size in 
dieated heavy egg-laying activity. On ex 











Vig. 2.—-Appearance at the entrance of the hives during the experiment. Note extreme left entrance 


showing clustering of bees which 


were placed in a heat chamber. 
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Fig. 3. 
amining the combs it was found that the 
queen had been laying rapidly only dur 
ing the last three days of the period as 
practically all the brood was in the egg 
stage. The queen laid in several regions 
of the brood-nest, but the eggs in each 
region were laid in a compact manner. 


Similar Results When Experiment Was 
Repeated 

From August 20 to August 31 inclusive 
heat was again applied to the colony 
which had been subjected to heat during 
the first period and again temperatures 
were taken hourly in the brood-nest of 
each colony. At the end of the period, 
August 31, the check colony which had a 
young laying queen, was normal in its 
brood-rearing activities. In the other col 
ony very little brood-rearing was going 
on. The brood which was present was 
very scattered and its amount was even 
less than that at the close of the first 
period. 

Due to the arrangement of the experi- 
ment, observations on the reaction of the 
queen and the reaction of the nurse 
bees toward the queen were not pos- 
sible. Regardless of this, the experiment 
was quite significant in the fact that it 
shows that when high temperatures oc- 
eur in the brood-nest (from 94° to 98° 
F.) a decided reduction in brood-rearing 
results, 


-Brood of check colony. Note compact arrangement. 





Brood Reduced During Hot Spells in 
Summer 

Perhaps the beekeeper who reads this 
will wonder what practical application an 
experiment of this nature may have. First 
one must remember that in this experi 
ment the temperature within the heat 
chamber was held constant day and night 
which is not similar to temperature con 
ditions during most of the warmest pe- 
riods of the summer. During the hot pe- 
riods in summer high temperatures are 
not constant during the entire 24 hours, 
but of course reach a maximum about the 
middle of the day. In cases where no nec- 
tar is coming in and there is an extremely 
hot spell during which time day and night 
temperatures do not deviate to any great 
extent, brood-rearing is undoubtedly 
greatly reduced. 
Heavy Packing Detrimental If Left on 

Too Late 

The main practical application of this 
experiment has reference to the time 
during the spring period when colonies 
should be unpacked. In central Ohio colo- 
nies which have heavy packing should, as 
recommended in the Government Bulletin 
on “Preparation of Bees for Outdoor Win- 
tering,’’ be unpacked around May 15. In- 


stances have been known in this state 
where beekeepers have allowed this 
heavy packing material to remain on 














Fig. 4.—Brood of the colony subjected to heat. Note scanty amount of brood and 


its irregularity. 
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their colonies until the early part of 
June. In this region, during the period 
from May 15 to early June, it is not un- 
common to have periods of very warm 
weather. 

During these periods three things oc- 
eur: first, strong colonies give off much 
heat; second, at this time of year as well 
as in the winter, packing serves as an in- 
sulating layer holding in the heat; third, 
high external temperatures penetrate the 
packing material and heat it to the tem- 
perature prevailing outside the hive. 
These three factors result in a tempera- 
ture around the hive that is higher than 
the external temperature. This means that 
even though the external temperature 
may drop during the night the insulating 
layer around the hive keeps the tempera- 
ture there very constant. Even after the 
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warm period has passed, the insulating 
layer functions to maintain the tempera 
ture around the hive at this high level 
for several days. 

The temperature around the hive dur 
ing these warm periods would be quite 
comparable to the temperature to which 
the colony was subjected in the heat 
chamber during this experiment. The re 
sult would be that in colonies where heavy 
packing was left on late the brood-rearing 
activities would be greatly reduced at 
the time of year when it should be at its 
maximum. Thus it can be seen that while 
heavy packing is very beneficial during 
some periods of the year it can also be 
quite detrimental to the proper develop 
ment of the colony in its brood-rearing 
activities if left on late in the spring. 

Columbus, Ohio. 











Sources of Honey (olors 


In the previous 
discussion of the 
colors of honey it 
was shown that hon- 
eys absorb light of 
different wave 
lengths unequally, allowing more light of 
some colors to pass through than of oth- 
ers. It now remains to examine the na- 
ture and origin of the substances which 
bring about this unequal light absorption, 
in so far as they have been identified. 

The sugars of honey when in solution 
are all truly water-white and absorb 
lights of all wave lengths almost equally. 
It is necessary to emphasize this point in 
order to correct an erroneous statement 
which has recently appeared in our litera 
ture, to the effect that levulose in solu 
tion is amber in color. Pure levulose gives 
a clear solution without color, but if an 
old sample of sugar is used, in which part 
of the levulose has broken down as ex- 
plained earlier, the solution will be more 
or less amber in color. This does not ap- 
ply to normal honeys and such discolora- 
tion due to the breaking down of levulose 
oceurs only in honeys several years old. 

The mineral constituents of honey are 
chiefly materials which give a water- 
white solution, and furthermore the ash 
content of honeys is too low to account 
for the colors of honey. It is then neces- 
sary to look elsewhere than to sugars and 
mineral materials for the coloring mate- 
rials of honey. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
“How Various (oloring eMWate- 
rials in Honey Have Been 
Separated for Study 


It is well known to 
all beekeepers that 
honeys of different 
plants vary in color, 
which at once sug 
gests that the color 
ing materials are derived from the plants 
through the nectar and are not something 
which the bees add or which is produced 
by their activities. It must then be that 
things of plant origin bring about the 
variations in light absorption in honeys. 

In studying honey colors, it must first 
of all be remembered that we are inter 
ested in the effects of light on the human 
eye. The eye does not ordinarily separate 
out the effects of different materials 
which absorb light but distinguishes only 
the final effect. There might then be in 
honey a dozen or more materials which 
absorb light unequally, but the eye would 
distinguish only the single effect from 
the light which actually passed through, 
after all the various absorptions had oc 
curred. 

There are, of course, numerous organic 
coloring materials which give colors to 
leaves, stems, flowers and other parts of 
plants, the things which make the plant 
world about us so beautiful. Everybody 
also knows that these vary in amounts in 
different plants and also vary in inten- 
sity. Likewise it is clear that many of 
these coloring materials are soluble in 
water, while in other cases there are ma- 
terials derived from coloring materials 
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which are soluble. It is then not surpris- 
ing that some of these coloring materials 
occur in plant saps, get from there into 
the nectar and thence into honey. 

Some years ago an investigation of col- 
oring materials in honey was undertaken, 
but the complete results of this work have 
not been published. Since some of the re- 
sults have already been mentioned in 
print, there seems no objection to another 
brief reference to this work. It was found 
that there are usually at least five color- 
ing materials in honeys, as follows: chlo- 
rophyll derivatives, carotin, xanthophyll, 
a bright yellow material of unknown 
composition and a dark green plant dye 
of large molecules and of unknown com- 
position. The three names given are 
rather imposing, so it is desirable to see 
what can be learned about these mate- 
rials, 

Coloring Matter Derived from 
Chlorophyll 

Chlorophyll is the green coloring mate 
rial of leaves and other parts of plants. 
It actually consists of two separate in- 
soluble substances, known as a-chloro- 
phyll and b-chlorophyll, which differ in 
composition and activities, but these dis- 
tinctions need not concern us at present 
since in honeys there are found only solu- 
ble materials derived from chlorophyll 
and not the chlorophylls themselves. 
Chlorophyll is always accompanied in 
plants by carotin and xanthophyll, of 
which more will be said later. Under the 
influence of light from the sun or some 
other light source, chlorophyll alone of 
all the plant dyes has the ability to com- 
bine earbon dioxide and water, neither 
of which has energy or fuel value, to 
form sugars which have high food and 
energy value. The energy of the sun’s 
rays is by this mysterious process made 
available to living things in their food 
supply. The importance of the ultra-vio 
let rays to health is now well known, but 
these are not the rays which cause chlo- 
rophyll to be active, since everybody 
knows who has grown plants in the green- 
house or window that the action of chlo- 
rophyll goes on well under the influence 
of the light which passes through ordinary 
window glass. The red rays are especially 
important. 

Any person who has kept an aquarium 
that is not mechanically aerated has 
found it necessary to have green plants 
in it to keep up the supply of oxygen in 
the water for the fish. When chlorophyll 
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causes water and carbon dioxide to com- 
bine, the oxygen not used in the forma- 
tion of the sugar is released. While the 
carbon dioxide previously dissolved in 
the water of the aquarium is taken up 
to form plant food, and is thus put where 
it does not harm the fish, at the same 
time oxygen in an exactly equal volume 
is given off into solution in the water for 
the fish to use in their respiration. This 
same process is going on everywhere that 
sun shines on green plants and it is 
through this agency that the air is made 
fit to breathe, yet this function shows up 
better in the aquarium than elsewhere. 
It will thus be clear why it is necessary 
to keep the aquarium in a good light if 
the fish are to prosper. When the sun 
shines on an aquarium, bubbles of oxygen 
may sometimes be seen on the plants, be 
ing formed too rapidly to be dissolved im 
mediately. 

Remarkable Functions of Chlorophyll 

When one considers the action of chlo 
rophyll and allows his imagination to 
run riot, he encounters a marvelous situa- 
tion. Of course it is from sugars pro- 
duced by green plants that all parts of 
the plants are derived. Cellulose is the 
hard part of wood, and this is virtually a 
highly complex sugar compound. It then 
appears that wood is produced by chloro- 
phyll action. Going further back into the 
history of the world it is likewise seen 
that the vast stores of energy in coal and 
petroleum owe their origin indirectly to 
chlorophyll in past geological ages. The 
energy constantly derived from the sun 
is indeed vast, so great that the energy 
falling on one square meter (about 10.76 
sq. ft.) at Cambridge, England, has been 
estimated to be sufficient to raise the 
temperature of a kilogram of water (1.76 
pints) over 20° Fahrenheit during one 
minute of sunshine. Not all this energy 
is or can be used by the chlorophyll sys- 
tem, but this is the one outstanding meth 
od of bottling up the energy of the sun 
for immediate or later use. 

The action of chlorophyll under the in- 
fluence of light is in some respects like 
that of the enzymes discussed in an ear- 
lier article, yet it differs from enzyme ac- 
tion since chlorophyll is actually used up 
in the formation of sugar, in which re 
spect this action differs from that of the 
enzymes. Chlorophyll is always accom- 
panied in plants by a specific enzyme 
which has the power to rebuild the chlo- 
rophyll thus broken down, so that the 
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process may continue without interrup- 
tion. Since cholorophyll is constantly be- 
ing broken down in sugar formation, it 
is not surprising that some of these sim- 
pler, and therefore soluble, materials find 
their way into plant sap and thence into 
nectar. The derivatives of chlorophyll do 
not have the power to form sugars, so 
honey does not possess this power. 
Sources of Yellow Colors in Honey 

Carotin, the second plant dye mention- 
ed, is a common source of yellow color in 
many plants, notably in the carrot from 
which its name is derived. It is not a 
protein compound since it contains no 
nitrogen. It is identical with the coloring 
material of tomatoes, known as lycoper- 
din. Carotin has the ability to unite with 
oxygen of itself, thus forming xantho- 
phyll to be discussed later. It is in con- 
nection with carotin that one so often 
finds vitamin A, and because of this al- 
most constant association it was at one 
time suggested that the vitamin might 
actually be the plant dye, but this the- 
ory has been found to be incorrect. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the vita- 
min occurs in yellow corn (containing 
earotin) but not in white corn and there 
are other substances known of the pres- 
ence of the vitamin in parts of plants 
with yellow color but not in the same 
species in which the yellow color is ab- 
sent. 

Xanthophyll is likewise a common 
plant dye of yellow color also found in 
many yellow flowers and other parts of 
plants. It also contains no nitrogen but 
is in fact an oxidized form of carotin. It 
is similar to the lutein coloring material 
found in the hen’s egg. 

Unfortunately we do not know the na- 
ture and composition of the other two 
plant dyes commonly found in honey, but 
that they are of plant origin is clear 
from their nature. 

Separating Plant Dyes from Honey 

How were these five plant dyes sepa- 
rated for study? If honey is diluted in 
ten times as large a quantity of distilled 
water, there is obtained a thin solution 
that passes through a filter more easily 
than does straight honey. If instead of 
the usual filter, one substitutes a sheet 
of celloidin, a filter is obtained of almost 
infinitesimally small openings, and it was 
such a filter as this that was used in a 
separation of these dyes. Naturally, the 
smaller molecules pass through the filter 
first, and some molecules are so large 
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that they never pass through it. The first 
colored material to pass were the chloro- 
phyll derivatives, and it was interesting 
to see a bright green liquid coming down 
from a “water-white” honey. The next to 
pass was the yellow dye of unknown com- 
position. The third was ecarotin, next 
xanthophyll and finally there was left on 
top of the filter the dark green plant dye, 
too large to pass at any time. Being dif- 
ferent in molecular size, these could be 
removed separately with comparative ease 
and examined free of contamination with 
each other. 

Chlorophyll in leaves or in the honey 
filtrate looks green, which might be in- 
terpreted as meaning that it allows only 
green light to pass through it. However, 
the situation is less simple than would 
appear. Chlorophyll ordinarily absorbs red 
light completely, which is an important 
fact in plant physiology, since red light 
is known to be the most effective light 
in the production of sugars in leaves. 
The absorption of red light is the chief 
source of the energy necessary for this 
chemical action. Chlorophyll permits or 
ange, yellow and green lights to pass 
through it, but completely absorbs light 
at the blue end of the visible spectrum. 
The presence of chlorophyll derivatives 
then helps to account for the reduction 
in red and blue light by absorption in 
passing through honey. 

Carotin absorbs blue light heavily and 
permits most other colors to pass through. 
Similarly xanthophyll absorbs blue light. 
The light absorptions of the unknown yel 
low and dark green plant dyes are not 
known, but evidently from their colors 
they permit yellow and green lights to 
pass either freely or extensively. 

Since all honeys contain at least these 
five light-absorbing materials, it then be 
comes possible to have a wide range of 
honey colors, since they are not present 
in equal amounts in all honeys. If chloro- 
phyll derivatives predominate, we have 
a honey of greenish cast, such as some 
times comes from sweet clover or bass- 
wood. Probably the darkest honeys are 
not colored chiefly by chlorophyll, since 
chlorophyll absorbs red light, whereas 
the darkest honeys permit red light to 
pass through more than any other color. 

One Coloring Material That Affects 

Flavor 

Some honeys, of which buckwheat is a 
notable example, contain tannin bodies, 
giving them an unusually dark color. In 
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Browne’s analyses of American honeys 
he records the finding of tannin in cer- 
ain samples of alfalfa, mesquite, yellow 
wood, goldenrod, California wild buck- 
wheat, heartsease, hop vine, basswood, 
saw palmetto, sumac, laurel, tulip tree, 
and in one Hawaiian honey, besides the 
rather marked tannin reaction common 
to buckwheat. In these honeys, not only 
is the color usually darker but there is 
an astringent taste noticeable. In 
tannin, then, we have an added material 
capable of absorbing light of different 
wave lengths unequally, but not a color- 
ing constituent common to all honeys 
studied. It should be pointed out that 
the alfalfa honey containing tannin was 
a dark alfalfa honey from Arizona, while 
the basswood for which this was record 
ed was a rank tasting southern basswood, 
not that of the north. All the 
containing tannin were darker than light 
amber in color. Apparently tannin is the 
only one of the coloring materials which 
tends to modify the flavor of honeys. 

In honey we have a solution contain 


also 


honeys 


ing several coloring materials, each ab 
sorbing light somewhat differently from 
of the others. The actual color of 
honey, as it appears to us, is then the 
result of the interplay of these influ- 
ences, each substance capable of absorb- 
ing light, removing from the light pass 
ing through honey that light which it 
especially selects for absorption, accord 


any 


ing to its amount and its selective pow 
ers. Is it any wonder then that honeys 
vary so greatly in color? Is it any won 
der that those who sell honey to a large 
trade find it necessary to blend honeys 
in order to get blends which are always 
the same color for the same thickness of 
bottle? 


When radiant 
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through, part of it must be retained in 
the honey. The honey can not thereafter 
be just as it was before, since it has 
taken up this energy. Most of this energy 
merely goes to raise the temperature of 
the honey, and any one can readily deter 
mine that this occurs by feeling a bottle 
of honey standing in sunlight. Absorbed 
radiant energy does, however, at times 
cause changes other than that of tem 
perature, for various chemical and elec- 
trical changes are sometimes observed 
when light is absorbed. Some chemical 
change does actually occur in honey ex- 
posed to light, for it is known that light, 
and especially the ultra-violet rays, 
sauses a decomposition of the levulose of 
honey which has been mentioned briefly 
in earlier articles of this series. However, 
ordinary glass in a honey bottle excludes 
(absorbs) ultra-violet light, so that this 
active type of energy does not enter hon 
ey when bottled. It is clear that no effect 
of light ean be produced unless light is 
absorbed, and in turn the absorption of 
light ean not occur in any material with 
out at least a change in temperature, 
usually with other more striking changes 
being set up. 

One of the most beautiful and striking 
of the plant coloring materials is the one 
which gives the blue or red color to flow 
ers, as well as to the autumn leaves and 
other parts of some plants, anthocyanin. 
It is interesting to note that, although 
this material occurs widely in flowers on 
which bees work, it has not been detected 
in examinations of honey for coloring con 
stituents. Anthocyanin is a sugar deriva 
tive, and as a result of this fact, it oe- 
curs most abundantly in flowers in which 
sugar production is most intense. It is 
for this reason that white clover at high 











Changes Made in Honey by Light altitudes becomes rose red and willow- 
energy in the form of herb in Alaska dark purple. 
light enters honey and does not all pass Ithaca, N. Y. 
= 20 Ms oF =e 
“Oricks of the Grade 
eurrent of air 


Without doubt the 
lack of proper venti- 
lation in beehives is 
one of the contrib- 
uting causes of 
swarming. In_ the 
production of extracted honey, hives can 
be ventilated very easily by pushing the 
piles of supers with the queen-excluders 
forward about 4%”. This makes possible 


M. J. Deyell a 
Manager of The A. I. Root Co.’s Apiaries. 


A Pew eMore Short Cuts in the 


Season’s e7anagement 


from the entrance of 
the hive diagonally 
up through the combs 
in the brood-chamber 
and out through the 
opening at the back. 

It is the brood-chamber that needs ven- 
tilating because of the congestion caused 
by the brood in all stages, the nurse bees, 
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and a large percentage of the worker 
bees. When this brood-chamber can be 
cooled off, the bees are likely to be more 
contented than if no ventilation is given. 
Some beekeepers practice staggering the 
supers, Others raise the hives up an inch 
or so on blocks placed between the bot- 
tom-boards and the hives. All of these 
manipulations help. In my opinion, it is the 
brood-chamber that needs ventilating more 
than the supers. Considerable heat is requir- 
ed in the supers to properly cure the honey. 
Requeening Without Dequeening 

This has already been alluded to in 
this journal. The method consists of rear- 
ing a young queen in a food-chamber set 
off from the parent hive to a hive-stand 
near-by. The food-chamber colony, after 
being given a queen-cell, will rear a young 
queen. In the fall this hive containing 
the young laying queen is set on top of 
the parent colony. It has been found that 
the young queen in the upper hive will 
survive in the majority of cases, whereas 
the old queen below will be killed. This 
is exactly as it should be. This method 
of requeening saves considerable time in 
hunting out the old queen at the time 
the young queen is introduced. When 
this system of requeening is worked along 
with the food-chamber idea the hive that 
is set aside aecomplishes two purposes; 
namely, it furnishes quarters for rearing 
a young queen and reserves an ample 
amount of food for winter, provided ma- 
nipulations are made at the proper time 
and the season is favorable for honey. All 
the extra equipment that is needed for 
each hive is a hive-bottom and _ hive- 
cover to be used with each food-chamber 
when it is set off from the parent colony 
during the major honey flow. The extra 
hive-stand should be placed close up to the 
parent hive, so that uniting early in the 
fall can be easily accomplished. 

This system of management has some 
distinct advantages other than the queen- 
rearing and food-chamber features. It 
stands to reason that the two colonies 
united in the fall make a colony stronger 
than normal, since the united colony is 
the product of two queens instead of one. 
Furthermore, there is a conservation of 
stores because one large united colony 
will consume less honey during the winter 
than the two colonies would if not united. 

Tube Above Main Entrance of Hive 

It seems to be a decided advantage to 
have a small hole or tube above the main 
entrance of the hive, especially during 
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the winter months. This tube acts as a 
safety valve in case the main entrance 
of the hive becomes clogged with dead 
bees during the winter. Even though 
dead bees should pile up above the main 
entrance, they could not pile up high 
enough to obstruct the tube entrance, 
which should be about two or three inches 
above the main entrance. As a matter of 
fact, in well-insulated hives the main en- 
trance can be closed tight during the win- 
ter months and the bees will get enough 
ventilation through the tube. In our api- 
aries here at Medina we use a tube %” 
in diameter. It is made of tin and in- 
serted into an auger hole. The inside end 
of the tube should be about 4” higher 
than the outside end, to drain out any 
moisture that may accumulate in the tube 
during the winter months. Very few 
dead bees accumulate on the bottom- 
boards of well-insulated hives. We have 
found that when the bottom entrance is 
elosed during the winter the bees will 
earry the dead out of the tube entrance 
and drop them just outside of the hive. 
When the main entrance of the hive is 
closed during the winter the bottom of 
the hive is not so cold. We do not advo 
eate the tube entrance alone except in 
well-insulated hives. 
Caging Queen Safe to Rear Young Queen 
While engaged in commercial honey 
production in northern Michigan curing 
1917, I met a commercial comb-honey pro 
ducer with 33 years’ experience who put 
me onto this little trick, which worked 
to good advantage in that region: When 
a swarm issues during the honey flow and 
it is not desirable to make increase, the 
old queen, when she has her wings clip- 
ped, can be caught easily and put into a 
queen-cage, then placed in the upper 
super, either between the combs of an 
extracting-super or in the space made by 
removing a comb-honey section or at the 
side of a follower board. The combs in 
the brood-chamber should be carefully 
examined and all of the queen-cells ex 
cept the best-looking one should be de- 
stroyed. In due time, under normal con- 
ditions, a young laying queen will be 
found in the brood-chamber. The pres- 
ence of the old queen caged in the upper 
super seems to hold the colony back from 
swarming until a young queen is laying. 
Furthermore, the presence of the queen in 
the top super is likely to attract some of 
the nurse bees out of the brood-chambe: 
and thus relieve the congestion there 
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ee From the Field 


of Experience - 





INDIVIDUAL SECTIONS 


Another Plan for Inducing Bees to Fill 
Them Well 


I tried the plan of cutting small blocks 
of honey and placing them in the small 
individual sections for the bees to fasten 
as described by LeRoy Davis in the April 
number of Gleanings, page 227, but if the 
least little bruise is made on the cappings 
the bees remove the honey from the bruised 
cells, even in a good honey flow, and it is 





very hard to get them to refill the scat- 


tered cells. I also tried it on 4%4” sec- 
tions but found it did not pay, for the 
bees never make a good job of fastening 
the combs around the edges. I think I 
have a better method—at least it works 
better for me. I take drawn combs that 
contain no honey and fill them in the 
same manner that Mr. Davis does the blocks 
of honey. I have tried this and it works 
fine for me, much better than the blocks 
of honey. I do not mean to criticize Mr. 
Davis’s method. It might work all right 
in some localities but it does not work 
for me, 

I believe there are great possibilities 
for the individual sections if a demand 
ean once be created for them. 

I believe Carniolans would be an im- 
portant factor in producing individual 
section honey. I have been keeping a 
few for the past four years and find that 
they fill and cap the outer row of cells 
next to the wood much better than do 
the Italians.—Bernard E. Johnson, Gla 
dys, Va. 

—~ Ao 


BEEKEEPER STILL YOUNG AT 85 . 





Outdoor Life and Contact with Nature 
Conducive to Good Health 


As I have just passed my eighty-fifth 
birthday I am thinking much of the past. 
From a business standpoint I know of no 
one incident that has meant so much to 
me as the replying to a brief notice of 
A. I. Root in Gleanings in the early sev 
enties to the effect that he wanted some 
queens. With only a very limited experi 
ence with bees, I answered it by sending 
him a dozen. Notwithstanding the fact 
that every queen in this first lot arrived 
dead, or nearly so, my second dozen ar 


rived in such fine shape that not only 
was I asked to send more, but also to give 
the recipe for making such suitable bee 
eandy for long-distant mailing. For many 
years the A B C of Bee Culture contained 
my recipe for making bee candy. 

During the next 35 years I mailed A. 
I. Root, or his successors, thousands of 














Fooshe, veteran queen-breeder and bee 
keeper. 


J. D. 


queens, which provided the funds for the 
education of my large family of ten chil- 
dren. Throughout this long experience 
our business relations were highly satis- 
factory, and there was developed such a 
spirit of mutual understanding and co- 
operation as to give our salutation of 
“Friend” in our business correspondence 
the significance of personal friendship. ° 

Since I gave up my bees a few years 
ago my time has been largely given to 
my orchard and garden. The caring for 
a fourteen-acre peach orchard, which I 
set out five years ago almost without any 
help, has been a great joy to me. While 
many seemed to think it a very foolish 
thing for a man of four-score years to be 
setting out fruit trees, I am pleased to 
say that the returns from my peaches last 
year were so satisfactory as to make me 
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feel that, financially as well as otherwise, 
I had been fully repaid. This continuous 
contact with nature has enabled me to 
keep well and young in spirit, and in 
close communion with my Heavenly Fa- 
ther.—J. D. Fooshe, Augusta, Ga. 


—- A oo 
INTRODUCING QUEENS 


Advantages of Short Candy Plug Covered 
with Excluder Zinc 


When a good honey flow is on most any 
method of queen introducing usually 
works for me. At such times I leave the 
colony to be requeened queenless over- 
night, then in the morning I get a laying 
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of these passages is 1%” in length, while 
the other is but 1”. The shorter one has 
a strip of queen excluding zine nailed 
over the end in the cage. With a number 
of these cages and a can of queen cage 
candy a person is set for any kind of 
queen introducing. 

The illustration shows the position in 
which I place this cage between two 
brood frames when introducing queens to 
weak colonies, to strong colonies if the 
weather is cool, and to laying-worker col 
onies. For the latter, get two frames ‘of 
emerging brood with adhering bees from 
some other colony and place the frames 
in the center of the brood-nest of the 
laying-worker hive with the cage between 














Position of introducing cage for cool weather or for weak colonies and laying worker colonies. 


queen from a nucleus and let her run in 
at the hive entrance. When conditions of 
the colony as well as those of the queen 
are just right I consider this the best 
method of any for introducing queens. 
Queens just received through the mails 
are usually too excited and move about 
too quickly for good results with this 
method. 

For an all-around introducing cage, the 
one that I generally use and the one that 
suits me better than any I have ever seen 
or tried, is what I call the Thompson cage. 
This cage was described by J. E. Thomp- 
son in Gleanings in 1918, and since I have 
been using such cages for the past ten 
years I am as well pleased with them as 
ever. This cage has two 3%” x %%” passage- 
ways leading into it from one end. One 


these two frames of brood. The average 
experienced beekeeper has but very few 
laying worker colonies to deal with, but 
beginners often ask how to introduce 
queens to them. I have used the above 
method on several laying worker colonies 
in the past ten years and know of several 
others who have used the plan at my sug 
gestion without a single failure when the 
colony was left undisturbed for at least 
six days. In actual practice, if I have it 
to spare, I always give such a colony an 
extra hive-body full of brood eight or ten 
days after giving the queen. 

The foregoing methods may be called 
exceptional because 85 per cent of all the 
queens that I introduce are given to full 
colonies when the weather is warm. The 
old queen is removed, the Thompson cage 
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has a piece of frame wire attached to it, 
the new queen is inserted in the cage and 
the cage is then pushed eight inches or 
so into the entrance of the queenless 
hive. It is left there six days after which 
it is withdrawn by means of the wire that 
was attached to it. Do not make the mis- 
take and withdraw this cage two or three 
days after it was placed in the hive. The 
queen may be out of the cage, but in the 
act of withdrawing the cage you may ac- 
eidentally pinch a worker-bee that will 
let out a squeel and cause the bees to ball 
the queen, or if you kill a worker the 
odor of her may cause them to do the 
same thing. 

If you follow the above methods you 
should lose but very, very few queens by 
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time. The Bio-chemical Journal [ England] 
just issued (Vol. XXXII, No. 1, pp. 54- 
60, 1929) contains an article by Edward 
Hoyle entitled, “The Vitamin Content of 
Honey,” which reports a thorough piece 
of work on this question. One of the hon- 
eys examined was from the West Indies 
and the other was a white clover honey 
produced by Mr. D. Morland of the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, 
England. 

In the earlier work on vitamins in hon- 
ey methods were employed which are not 
current at present, while the work here- 
in reported incorporated the latest avail- 
able and more refined methods. Hoyle 
says of the earlier work, “Great progress 
has been made in the domain of vitamin 
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Mr. Ruschill spreads the gospel of honey by inviting high school girls to see his bees and to find 
the queen 


introducing. Just one word of caution. If 
your bees are in the habit of robbing, do 
your queen introducing towards evening. 
[ handle my bees so that I have very 
little robbing to contend with.—Chas. L. 
Ruschill, Colfax, Iowa. 


——n 4A o— 
VITAMINS FOUND IN HONEY 


Report of Latest Investigation in This In- 
teresting Field 


In the January issue of Gleanings a 
brief summary of the work done in the 
field suggested by the above title was 
given, for the purpose of acquainting bee 
keepers with the work done up to that 


research since the above tests were car- 
ried out.” Separate tests were made for 
B, and B,, since as was pointed out in the 
January issue the original vitamin B has 
been subdivided. 

The conclusion drawn may be quoted 
directly: “Tests carried out on a fresh 
English sample of comb honey and on a 
West Indian honey show that both sam- 
ples are deficient in vitamins A, B,, B,, 
C and D. These results are in consonance 
with those obtained by other workers, 
which show that honey is not a source for 
these vitamins and that this deficiency is 
not due to deterioration consequent on 
treatment or storage.” 

Resuits of this kind should cast no 
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gloom over beekeeping and beekeepers, 
since as pointed out in the January issue, 
there are abundant other reasons why 
honey is a valuable food._-E. F. Phillips, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


VACATIONING WITH BEES 


June, ““The High Tide of the Year.” What 


It Means to Beekeepers 


We came unto the land whither thou sentest 
us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey; 
and this is the fruit of it—Numbers 13:27. 

For every beast of the forest is mine, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills—Psalm 50:10. 


It is June again. The stormy blasts 
of winter have been driven to the Arctic 
Circle. Here, where snow and ice but re- 
cently held sway, there now wave fra- 
grant clover blossoms that perfume the 
roadsides and fill the very air we breathe 
with odors more pleasing to the nostrils 
of nature-loving people than ever were 
insensible gods pleased with the nauseat- 
ing fumes of burning incense. 

When God chose a land for a people 
whom He loved He selected one so bless- 
ed with the favors of heaven that He 
could find no better phrase with which to 
describe it than to say it was ‘‘a land that 
flows with milk and honey.’’ And this de- 
scriptive and meaningful phrase is repeated 
more than a dozen times in the Scriptures. 

Is not America, the land we love, the 
real fulfillment of this prophecy? May we 
not behold the cattle on a thousand hills 
quietly gathering the clover blooms and 
leaves while their bodies manufacture 
them into liquid food for the nourishment 
of tiny babies and brawny men, while over 
all these same sloping hills ten million 
humming bees busily gather sweet nectar 
that rises in these tiny fountains and 
flows incessantly from the bosom of 
Mother Earth? America is indeed a land 
that flows with milk and honey. 

And may we not also recall that, as 
passed the chilly blasts of winter which 
for a season stopped the sweet flow of 
these true nourishments, it was but re- 
cently there passed a blight, that for cen- 
turies had cursed the sons and daughters 
of men—a liquid, corrupted by decay, un- 
til it made beasts of humans and drunk- 
ards of men whom God created sober? 
May God be praised that the consump- 
tion of milk and honey now takes decided 
precedent over the consumption of intoxi- 
eating liquors. How different this was 
less than a generation ago! 

With these thoughts of divine contact 
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in our mind let us on a bright June morn- 
ing walk out among the bees. Take off 
your hat and veil and stand quietly rest- 
ing in the shade of a near-by apple tree 
and listen to the music of heaven. If you 
fail to hear the flowing fountains of love- 
drops that unceasingly rise from the earth 
into the blooming flower, you will at 
least catch the melody of happy wings 
that lift it from its native fountain to its 
artificial place of storage; and here is 
where the work of God and man are 
beautifully united. 

Now slip the veil back on again, and 
please be gentle with your motions, for 
with your gentlest endeavors it is rude 
to lift the very roof from both home and 
factory of a busy people at any time, and 
more especially now that the chief guard- 
ians are away in the harvest fields. But 
it is your right, being man, to have the 
mastery over every creature, and you may 
with perfect propriety thus intrude into the 
very heart of one of the most systematic 
storage plants that has yet been devised. 

In fact, it is your duty to enter thus, 
for having now begun to direct these crea- 
tures and nature into artificial channels 
it is both your right and your duty to 
complete the task or else it were better 
to have left them in their native haunts 
to provide their own equipment. 

So populous has become this industrious 
center that more storage room is ne“es- 
sary or else they will become disgusted 
with your neglect and will rush out to find 
in nature some more commodious quarters. 

The budding queen-cells tell you they 
have already begun to provide a succes- 
sor for their royal mistress whom they 
propose to take with them. Tear down 
these newly made thrones and give her 
majesty more room in which to provide 
new armies of workers to complete the 
task of honey-gathering now so far ad- 
vanced, and thus proceed until the sea- 
son is ended, and later the sweet stores 
will well repay you for the effort.—Rev. 
J. R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 


— 2 oo 
DIASTASE DETERMINATION 


Basis on Which Germany Has Rejected 
Pure American Honey as Adulterated 
sane apparent lack or weakness of the 
diastase in certain American honeys as 
compared with the German honeys is caus- 
ing loss and worry to American shippers 
and producers at present. This “deficien- 
cy” has not hitherto been brought into 
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the German trade relations, since some 
of the California exporters have never 
before encountered difficulty along this 
line in fully 30 years’ shipping experience. 
Practically all of the investigational 
work with honey diastase has been done 
in Europe, particularly in Germany, in 
the literature of which we find reference 
to investigations as early as 1907. 

Not all the deficiency in diastase ac 
tivity can at present be explained on any 
theoretical or practical basis. Curtis & 
Tompkins, analytical chemists of San 
Francisco, have found the following dias 
tase numbers: 


Hawaiian honey (from a shipment which 


was rejected in Germany)........... 5.7 
Comb honey from Belvedere, Calif....... Nil 
A California honey from wholesale market 20.0 
A Nevada honey from wholesale market.. 11.8 


The German investigators, Fiehe & Kor- 
datski (Zeitschrift fur Untersuchung der 
Lebensmittel, No. 2-3, pages 162-169, 1928, 
Munich, Germany), show the number 8.3 
for honey obtained by feeding bees sugar, 
while some of the locally produced Ger- 
man nectar honey had numbers up to 50. 
The pure food regulations in Germany 
now place any honey with a diastase num- 
ber lower than 17.9 in a class suspected 
of adulteration or overheating, and de 
mand rejection on any falling below 10.9. 
Since the same varieties of bees are now 
used in all commercial honey-producing 
countries, the variation can not be on ac- 
count of different bees unless diastase 
content is an accident. Neither adultera- 
tion nor heating will explain the experi- 
ence of two Fresno County (California) 
beekeepers, whose honeys were condemn- 
ed after arrival in Germany in spite of 
the fact that they were pure nectar hon- 
neys and were subjected to no artificial 
heat whatsoever. The comb honey from 
Belvedere, Calif., shown to have no dias- 
tase activity in contrast to the 8.3 for Ger- 
man sugar-fed honey, makes a strange case. 

In the absence of the original German 
articles on this subject a method using 
the precipitated sugar-free honey enzymes 
was decided upon and tried at the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station. The diastase 
and invertase may both be determined 
with the precipitate. This method is 
fairly satisfactory, but the resulting 
values of diastase activity are on a dif- 
ferent basis from those set up in Ger- 
many. Since no trouble is encountered 
elsewhere, it seems best at present to use 
indices already familiar there. A rough 
outline of a German method of procedure 
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largely according to Goethe and others, 
follows: 10 g. honey are dissolved in some 
distilled water, neutralized with n/20 so- 
dium hydroxide and plenolphthalein as 
indicator (one titrates until the pink 
coloration remains preserved for several 
minutes), then add distilled water to 
make 100 ce. e. The activity of the dias- 
tase is measured by its activity in this 
honey solution on a fresh 1% specially 
prepared starch solution. Twelve test 
tubes are filled with varying amounts of 
honey solution in a geometrical series. 

For obtaining an optimal degree of acid- 
ity n/50 acetic acid solution is used in 
ach test and for obtaining an optimal 
concentration of highly activating chlo- 
rine-ions n/10 sodium chloride solution is 
added in such an amount that even in 
honeys poor of chlorides the optimal ac- 
tivity is induced. The diastase number 
indicates the ec. c. of the starch solution 
which are decomposed by 1 gram of honey 
during 1 hour’s activity. The tempera- 
ture of the test is maintained at 45-50° C. 
by a water bath, after which cooling is 
quickly effected by cold water or ice and 
then the characteristic colorations of the 
attained stages of decomposition are 
saused with 1 drop of n/10 iodine solu- 
tion. The purple-colored tube is the de 
ciding one. Those showing blue color still 
contain starch. 

Examples of values obtained by the 
German investigators follow: 


No. Honey. Diastase No. 
1 German heather honey from known 


OGRE PUCBRGSP ccc cccsccccvcsecs 50. 
2 German tilia (basswood) from known 

DOOD POE nc cnc ecacecusscos 38.5 
3 German heather honey from distant 

eg ee eer 29.4 


4 German tilia from distant unknown pro- 
ducer which had been exposed to sun 
light for about 4 months.......... 23.8 

Canadian honey from wholesale market 29.4 

California salvia (sage) honey from 
wholesale market ...........-+5. 13.9 

California alfalfa honey from whole- 

GERD TEMES 6c cd ccscceeccccvsvce 10.9 

8 Valparaiso honey from wholesale mar- 


an 


_ 


BS cccccccceseseevesvcoscesecs 
9 Honey from bees fed on sugar....... 
LO SRUREEED DOMED 2 bcc erceeqcisevcderes 
11 Honey of unknown origin........... 0 


Attention is called to the apparent su 
periority of locally produced honey. No. 
8 sample is stated certainly to have been 
heated, while Nos. 6 and 7 are strongly 
suspected of heating. Many of the test- 
ed foreign honeys (not shown in the above 
table), as well as some of the German 
wholesale market honeys, have low dias- 
tase activity, which is considered evidence 
of adulteration or of the application of 

(Continued on page 395.) 
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Siftings 








How quickly would our world narrow 
down but for our newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Now the whole world is our world. 
Nothing is done in a corner. What was 
formally known to a few is now proclaim- 
ed from the housetops or the advertising 
columns of our journals. The American 
Honey Institute can hardly outrun the 
enterprise of dealers in pushing honey to 
the front. 


It makes one feel good to read, on 
page 281 of Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
May, what the Honey Institute is doing 
in spreading a knowledge of honey. “Hon 
ey jelly’ was mentioned as a new outlet 
for honey. I never heard of it before. Re- 
cently I was given a chance to taste a most 
delicious new honey compound, even better 
than honey itself. And so the outlets for 
honey increase. 

Morley Pettit’s article, pages 284-285, 
quickened my pulse and made my nerves 
tingle, for there was no work I enjoyed 
more than controlling the swarming in- 
etinct of bees. I should, however, work 
in some different from Mr. 
Pettit Instead of depending on 
dark combs to induce bees and queen to 
occupy an upper story, I like to lift one 
or two combs of brood to the super, re 
placing in the brood-chamber with light 
or dark combs. 


“No one,” says Mr. Pettit, “has been 
able as yet to wean me away from the 
systematic periodical examination of ev 
ery colony during the active season.” | 
agree with him most heartily in this. I 
also think with him that there is no bet- 
ter way to check swarming than to re- 
move queen and all queen-cells at once 
and again in eight days then introduce a 
new queen if the queen is old or failing. 
But if the queen is young and vigorous I 
like to shake them onto broodless combs. 


ways those 


advises. 


If shaking is done in season it will, 
as a rule, check swarming at once, and 


how they will work! Just like a .new 
swarm. If left too long or until queen- 
cells are nearly ready for the young 


queen to emerge, they may swarm in spite 
of shaking. Again a colony without 
emerging brood dwindles fast, but this 
ean be overcome by giving such shaken 
colonies four or five combs of brood the 
next time you go over them which will 


J.E. Crane 








keep up their strength. A good deal of 
work did some one say? Yes, but it is 
lots of fun, too. 


Of equal interest to controlling the 
swarming instinct is the building up of 
weak colonies in spring which Mr. Deyell 
discusses on pages 291 and 292. There 
are other ways of doing this, but I doubt 
if there is any better way than that de 
seribed by Mr. Deyell. And what a pleas 
ure it is to feel that every colony is going 
to count in the harvest. 


Only a few days ago I was thinking of 
a colony I had some fifty years ago. It 
had foul brood. How could I cure it? 
It was dear to my heart. So I shook the 
bees from the combs, leaving the bees 
combless until they had consumed all the 
honey they had taken, then I gave them 
new combs and their own honey, after 
boiling it thoroughly. I also gave them a 
comb of brood from another colony to make 
up for their brood I had destroyed. Well, 
that colony came on and gave me some 8() 
pounds of comb honey, and had no disease. 


I was especially interested in what the 
editor says on page 312 on “Disinfecting 
Comb-honey Supers.” It has often been a 
question with me whether comb sz.pers 
would carry disease. I know burning of 
hives and bees and scorching everything 
connected with a diseased hive has been 
recommended, but unless care is used the 
burning of a diseased colony is attended 
with danger. More or less bees may fly 
from the burning hive and enter healthy 
colonies and carry disease, or lack of fuel 
may prevent complete burning of the honey 
which bees from other hives may get and 
with it disease. Let us remember it is dis 
eased combs and honey that carry disease. 

In an editorial on page 283 we are told 
how cheap sugar influences honey prices. 
It is surprising how much interest is tak 
en these days in health foods. Everything, 
it would seem, is being advertised as 
health food, from pigs’ livers to cane 
sugar. Only yesterday my daughter 
brought home a loaf saying it was “health 
bread.” And yet the editor says “bee 
keepers should lose no time in spreading 
information in regard to the health-giving 
qualities of honey. People will pay extra 
prices for health food,” which is certainly 
good advice. 
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eS) From North, East, West and South c+) 





Southern (alifornia *?"*! 

eome and 
gone and with it all hopes of a full crop 
of honey in southern California. To be 
sure we had a nice rain at the time our 
last letter was being written, but that 
was the last we have had and even that 
was not enough to materially change the 
prospects for the season. That the crop 
is going to be short there is no doubt. 
Just how short, of course, no one can tell 
at this time. Orange trees are blooming, 
but fully one month late. Some trees are 
out in full bloom while others are not 
even showing buds, which is very unusual. 
There are times when the trees show a 
full bloom on the south side, while the 
north side will be several days or even a 
week later, but some trees being in full 
bloom and others having no bloom is a 
condition the writer does not recall ever 
having seen before. 


V ttt 4444444444 444444444444 


The Honey Crop from Sage Will be 
Short Again This Season. 


br rrr rrr Pr rrr rr rrr rprr 


[I was up state last week (the fishing 
season opens in California May 1), and 
passed through the great purple sage 
belt. This plant has made a nice growth 
in most cases and is in full bloom. Just 
what the results will be in honey is quite 
certain as there is very little moisture in 
the ground and, so far as I could see, 
very little honey in the blossoms. Wild 
buckwheat, which is one of our best late 
honey plants, is showing some growth 
and may give us a fill up for winter. 
This was the trouble last fall—so few 
apiaries were in a location where the 
colonies filled well for winter that bee 
keepers found them in very poor shape 
in the spring. 

With the season a month late on most 
locations and colonies short of stores, it 
was a case of feed in many cases or lose 
the colony. As is usually the case, many 
beekeepers found themselves short of 
money and put off feeding as long as 
possible, too long in some cases, Colonies 
at 50% of normal at the beginning of the 
flow were common and no stores 
at all is not putting it too strong, | 
think. So if we get our colonies up in 


honey 


good shape for winter and some surplus, 


we will feel we have made a good show- 
ing this season. 

What little honey there is left in the 
hands of producers seems to meet a very 
slow sale, and buyers seem to be just 
buying enough to keep them going from 
day to day. Beeswax is down and supply 
men report a very light business. With 
bees in poor condition and a heavy loss 
of colonies most beekeepers find them- 
selves with a good supply of surplus 
combs on hand and therefore do not need 
foundation or Andrews, 


Corona, Calif. 
Utah Alas for the best laid plans of 
mice and men! We had thought, 
after such a long continued cold winter, 
that under the law of averages we would 
at least have a normal spring. But April 
was cold with no pollen to speak of, no 
weather for bees to fly without loss and 
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Y 
Y Cold Spring Brought About Heavy Loss 
y of Colonies from Spring Dwindling. v 


| a a eee 

but few young bees to take the place of 
the old worn-out ones. May came in 9° 
below normal with a cold north wind and 
today, May 3, it is cool and cloudy but 
the bees are gathering some pollen. I feel 
certain that in many localities the April 
and May losses will equal the winter loss 
on account of the old bees playing out 
before young ones could take their places. 

There has not been a rapid consump 
tion of honey for there has been no brood 
demand. It has been so cold that even 
the best colonies have only scattering 
brood with few emerging bees. I think 
my own loss will be from 12% to 15%, 
and I am buying package bees to make 
it up. I think more package bees are com 
ing into the intermountain region than 
at any other time. 

We have plenty of moisture in the soil 
and plenty stored in the mountains for 
summer use. Honey plants, while late, 
are in good condition. Swarming will be 
late, if at all, and as our honey flow comes 
from June 15 to September 1, it is still 
possible to get a crop. 

Old Mother Nature has been quite un- 
kind to us here in the past few months, 
and it is about time she began to smile 


supers.—L. L. 
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again. Farmers have put very few crops 
in the ground yet. The Scriptures prom- 
ise a seed time and harvest, and while 
the seventy-six years I have lived is a 
very short period compared with time, 
this promise has never completely failed 
yet during my lifetime.—M. A. Gill, Hy- 
rum, Utah. 


The weather during the month 
‘Oexas of April must be classed as 


about normal. The temperature averaged 
nearly three degrees above the normal 
and the rainfall was nearly an inch below 
normal, yet because of a great deal of 
cloudy weather there was a continual 
bloom of something throughout the month. 
The huajilla-catsclaw country seems to 
have been particularly fortunate. They 
made no bumper crop but if one can be- 
lieve the news items in the San Antonio 
papers the huajilla-catsclaw district has 
made better than a normal crop of early 
honey. Averages running from ten to 
thirty pounds are reported. North of this 
section the bees have not been so favored. 
There have been more cloudy and rainy 
days that have prohibited the bees from 
gathering nectar. Reports from the cen- 
tral and northern part of the state would 
indicate that the bees are building up 
nicely. At the state laboratory there was 
a nice honey flow almost the entire month. 
In spite of the fact that the bees were 
raising a great deal of brood the scale 
hives show an increase during the month 
of twelve pounds. This is just the average 
amount for the location. 
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7 
Large Numbers of Beetles Apparently 
‘ Repel Bees from Flowers. 
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From time to time articles and notices 
have appeared in the bee journals rela 
tive to insects occupying honey plants to 
the exclusion of the bees. Flies, thrips, 
and beetles have been reported. This sea- 
son the yellow and black soldier beetle 
occurred in such numbers as to almost 
monopolize the plants of sweet clover, 
white brush and huajilla at the state 
laboratory. These beetles occurred by the 
thousands, and while they do not collect 
nectar their presence on these plants 
seemed to have been distasteful to the 
bees. The beetles did not appear and com- 
mence work until the middle of the morn- 
ing. Up to this time these plants would be 
covered with honeybees. The beetles ap- 
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parently arrived in a company, then the 
bees left, so that by noon and after not 
a honeybee would be found at work on 
these plants. Again about sundown the 
beetles would disappear and the honey- 
bees would again commence to collect nec- 
tar. This beetle has been reported from 
all over southwest Texas as being ex- 
tremely abundant and working on hua- 
jilla, mesquite and horsemint during 
springs when there is considerable damp 
and cloudy weather. During the dry years 
they occur but in very limited numbers.— 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio. 


° The weather conditions for 
Arizona the past month have been 
backward. It has been cold, windy and 
unfavorable for the bees to get out to 
work, The bees could not go ahead build- 
ing up as I anticipated they would when 
I sent in the last report. 

I have reports from several large pro 
ducers located in different parts of the 
state. One producer with around a thou- 
sand colonies reported that about five hun 
dred colonies died, mostly from spring 
dwindling. Another report from the west- 
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A Heavy Spring Loss of Colonies is Re- Y 

ported from Some Parts of the State. 7 
 _earaedaaaaaaaaasaaaaaad >I 
ern part of the state is that the honey 
flow started April 18. Steady wind is dry- 
ing up the mesquite and catsclaw bloom. 
Another states that his bees have been 
very slow to start building up. 

I believe we have had as many and 
perhaps more wild flowers this spring than 
usual. The alfileria bloomed steadily fr 
about a month. A little fresh honey was 
first in evidence about the first of April. 
Pollen was also plentiful. With all of this 
the bees were unable to build up as they 
should. 

The above conditions are true of the 
desert region. Just how the honey flow 
and conditions are in the farming areas 
I am unable to say. The cotton and al- 
falfa come into bloom later than the flow- 
ers of desert regions. The farming area 
has reported a very good yield received 
from cotton and alfalfa the past two 
years. 

If weather conditions will soon change 
there is yet some hope of a fair yield, 
though I do not look for a large crop this 
year.—Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 
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\ Beekeeping condi- 
North “Dakota tions have been 


very satisfactory this season. Colonies 
were moved outdoors during the last ten 
days of March and reports indicate that 
they came through in good condition. 

The month of April, which is usually a 
critical period for wintered-over bees, 
brought a number of warm sunshiny 
days satisfactory for bee flight, and bees 
were observed gathering pollen from ma- 
ples as early as April 3. Since that time 
there has been a succession of elm, cot- 
tonwood, willow and a limited amount of 
dandelion bloom. Bees have been gather- 
ing from these sources on warm days. 

Dandelion bloom, which is a very im- 
portant source of nectar and pollen for 
spring brood-rearing, usually does not as-* 
sume an important role until the second 
week in May. 

KK 44 44 44444444 KKK HHH HOY 
Y An Adequate Supply of Stores is Now 

¥ of Utmost Importance. 

i lait ne 

Brood-rearing is progressing and colo- 
nies are building up in a satisfactory way. 
The most necessary precaution for bee- 
keepers to observe, until colonies are 
strong and nectar is coming in abundant- 
ly, is to guard against shortage of stores. 
The importance of having adequate stores 
for each colony does not always receive 
the attention it deserves. It-is not suf- 
ficient to have just barely enough honey 
in the hive to prevent starvation. There 
should be a good reserve supply at all times. 

In regard to marketing conditions it 
may be said that practically all the 1928 
crop was moved during the past fall. At 
present there is not enough honey in the 
state to supply local demand. 

The interest which beekeepers are 
showing in their national organization, 
the American Honey Producers’ League, 
is reflected in many memberships, orders 
for warning posters and law books re- 
ceived by this office of late. With the in- 
creased support which would seem to be 
forthcoming it is safe to assume that the 
League can conduct a valuable program 
of work in the interest of the beekeeping 
industry. 

The annual summer meeting of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Association is 
to be held at Hillsboro, North Dakota, 
July 24. A valuable program is being ar 
ranged for this event and a large attend- 
ance of beekeepers is expected.—QJ. A. 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 
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spring is with us. I no- 
ticed bees gathering pollen on April 20 
from crocus. Since then the poplar came 
into bloom and the elm is showing some 
blossoms today. 

Honey stocks are getting low and the sale 
is being pushed, so we hope to get every- 
thing cleaned up and out of the hands of the 
dealers. Producers’ stocks are all gone. 

A few weeks ago we were given space 
in a big food exhibition in one of the 
largest department stores in Winnipeg. 
We secured a home economics demon- 
strator from the agricultural college who 
prepared and served cakes and other 
foods sweetened with honey instead of 
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Mr. Floyd Takes Advantage of an Un- 
usual Opportunity to Promote Honey. 
bp ee > > oe 88D Po Poo A 
sugar. An attractive honey recipe book 
was prepared and 15,000 of these were 
distributed. I consider this was the best 
opportunity for advertising that we have 
ever been offered and we took full advan- 
tage of it. Nearly all of these recipe 
books went into the hands of housewives 
with arms full of grocery parcels. We 
found during the week that nearly all of 
these people were purchasers of honey, 
using it as a spread for bread, but that 
only a very few were using it in their 
prepared foods. These few were very en- 
thusiastic, and it seemed to me were con- 
verts to the gospel spread by Mr. E. R. 
Root in his enthusiastic addresses in Win- 

nipeg two years ago. 

The live bees in front of our exhibit 
were a never failing source of interest to 
everyone who came along. It is wonder- 
ful what a drawing card observation hives 
become. Every honey exhibit placed be- 
fore the public should have them. 

My last notes to Gleanings were the 
subject of much criticism in an eastern 
Canadian paper because I attempted to 
prove that sweet clover honey is good 
honey. A letter from a friend in the 
southern states, who read these notes, 
writes jokingly: “You people in Canada 
would never have known that sweet clo- 
ver honey is good honey if it had not been 
for the Royal Agricultural Fair.” When 
I came to think it over I decided that 
he was right. Such is the value of adver- 
tising in this way. The few who differ in 
opinion and can be induced to express 
themselves only help with the good work. 
—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Most of our bees 
. a 
Saskatchewan came through the 


winter in fair shape. Last fall was open 
and gave ample opportunity for feeding, 
consequently the bees went into winter 
quarters in good condition, with plenty 
of stores. Judging from early reports we 
have had between 20 and 25 per cent win 
ter loss. This would be considerably less 
but for the fact that there are a number 
of beekeepers who leave the bees to look 
after themselves pretty largely in the 
fall, counting on securing packages in the 
spring. 

The spring opened up early and bees 
were able to fly freely during late March 
and early April, but for the last three 
weeks the weather has been considerably 
eooler, though the bees have been able 
to fly' a little on most days and have been 
working on the crocus and willow blos- 
soms for over two weeks. 

With packages becoming cheaper, our 
beekeepers are leaning more and more to 
the plan of killing their bees in the fall 
and replacing with packages and, if pack 
age shippers continue to send us as good 
packages as have been arriving this year, 
more people will be inclined to take 
this up. 

Package bees have been arriving for 
some three weeks and are coming through 
in excellent shape, with scarcely any 
dead. A larger number of packages are 
being imported this year than ever be- 
fore.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


lowa The winter loss has been unusu- 
ally high in Iowa this year, 
which was to be expected since last win- 
ter was unusually severe. The excessive 
loss comes in apiaries where no effort 
was made to provide winter protection. 

Bees in cellars came through in approx- 
imately normal condition but the spring 
has been colder than ordinarily, and a 
good many bees have not been able to 
build up, due to lack of protection and 
to insufficient Bees which were 
packed out-of-doors came through the 
winter in good shape although some were 
found short of stores. Where this short- 
age was not corrected the colonies died 
during the late spring. 

Beekeepers in general are making up 
the winter loss through the purchase of 
package bees and there is no tendency to 
leave the equipment idle or to go out of 
business except in those cases where bee- 
keeping was an incidental operation. 


stores. 
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The last session of the legislature 
amended the foul-brood law to provide 
for the local support in inspection work. It 
is expected that this will be the means 
of providing more funds for the fight 
against disease in this state. The fact 
that disease remains through ignorance 
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An Important Change Has Been Made 
in the Iowa Foul Brood Law. 
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continues to be impressive. In many in 
stances this spring, examination has 
shown a tremendous loss credited to win- 
ter conditions, but in reality due to dis- 
ease. The important phase of this situa- 
tion is that such equipment is frequently 
used again for bees without disinfecting. 
In some instances the empty diseased 
equipment was waiting for the arrival of 
package bees for installation——F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


; - On Saturday, May 18, 
CMinnesota shore will bein Minne 
apolis what is expected to be one of the 
largest beekeepers’ meetings ever held in 
Minnesota. The purpose of the meeting is 
to discuss the co-operative marketing of 
honey. Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, manager 
of the Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association will be the principal speaker. 


The weather during the past two weeks 
has been unseasonably cool, but in spite 
of this, bees seem to have been building 
up well where they have plenty of stores. 
Earlier in the week of mild 
weather had yielded pollen and some nec 
tar from willow, soft maple and perhaps 
a few other trees. This gave an early im 
petus to brood-rearing. The fruit trees 
are just now coming into bloom. Many of 
the fruit-growers are becoming interest 
ed in having bees in their orchards dur 
ing the blooming period. 

Mr. Charles D, Blaker, State Bee In 
spector, reports an increase in the appro 
priations for his work for the coming 
biennium and is planning a vigorous cam 
paign for the year. 


season a 


Several branch experiment stations in 
Minnesota are starting some preliminary 
work with bees this year, with the idea of 
getting more definite data on the possi 
bilities of beekeeping in the different re 
gions of the state-M. C. Tanquary, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Southern Indiana “* ve bed 

regular Califor 
ia weather this spring—“‘unusual.” It 
vas hot in March and cold in May. Fruit 
hloomed the first of April and the fruit 
men expeeted a freeze. Thev have their 
orchard heaters all set and filled ready to 
ght. One of these heaters is set under 
very other tree. They burn a gallon of oil 
n hour and raise the temperature of the 
rchard twelve degrees. When the tem 
perature falls as low as ten below in the 


vinter these heaters are lighted to keep 


the peach buds from freezing. This is ex 
pensive, but if usually saves the crop and 
is it freezes the crop of the other fellow, 
yood p iees are reeeived. This spring 
clipsed anything I ever saw in the way 
f bloom. Eve rv tree was completely lad 
en with blossoms and was a sight worth 
seeing. The bees did their best to get 
irround to all the blossoms, but L am 
fraid some were missed. All shrubs and 
vild flowers bloom profusely and bees are 
building up rapidly. A number of swarms 
vere reported in April which is unusual. 
ee | 
; Mr. Smith Experiments With Different + 
. Races of Bees in Pollination. + 
4 . 
i i i i ie ie i i i i i i i | 

Fruit men here are getting interested 
in bees as never before and are putting 
them in their orchards, IT am co-operating 
with them. One has Carniolans, another 
has Caucasians and another has Italians, 
I believe the Carniolans and Caueasians 
work on colder days than do Italians and 
are, therefore, especially good in orchards 
for frequently there is much cold rainy 
weather during fruit bloom. It is an in- 
teresting experiment and I am watching 
results with interest to note the compara 
tive merits and demerits of the three 
races. Recent investigation has revealed 
to the fruitmen that bees are necessary 
to get a good set of fruit, the Hale peach 
especially . requiring bees.—Jay Smith, 
Vineennes, Ind. 


ee A cold, rainy spring has 
Michigan permitted bee flight on 


but few days when nectar was available. 
Fruit bloom and dandelion are slow and 
uneertain on account of the weather. The 
early spring sources provided almost no 
nectar. As a result more bees have prob- 
ably perished from starvation and spring 
dwindling since April 15 than died from 
actual winter-killing. Few strong colonies 


have a normal and sufficient food supply, 
even if thev were well stocked last fall. 
There is an unusual amount of troubl 
from granulation of winter stores, Several 
colonies in the college apiary starved o1 
solid combs of honey vranulated rock-like 
*#@eeeee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Fruit-growers Become Greatly Interest + 
ed in Foul Brood Eradication . 

’ 

a 
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In the fruit belt of western Michigar 
bees for rental are in the biggest demand 
ever, One county agricultural agent, Mr. 
Carl Hemstreet, Shelby, has arranged to 
hire all colonies available locally. for his 
fruit-growers and has engaged several 
large heekeep rs to bring truckloads 
from a distance. When one fruit-grower’s 


exchange found 


that beekes pers were sh 
about renting bees in that distriet on ac 
count of the facet that there had been no 
foul brood imspeetion last vear in that 
territory, the manager immediately open 
ed the way for immediate inspeetion of 
the district so his members could get the 


much desired bees from outside 


In faet, the special appropriation bill 
for foul-brood eradication in) Michigan 
for the coming two-vear period, whiel 
has been signed by the governor, was i 


trodueed and steered through both Hous: 
and Senate by fruit-growers who want 
bees for orchards. This fine co-operation 
onthe part of fruit-growers insures the con 
tinuation of Michigan’s area clean-up cam 


paign. R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich. 


¢ This is May 
‘Western New ‘York {}" * Me 


aud most 

bees are still in’ then packing Cases, 
There has been a very heavy mortalits 
among colonies that were not well pro 
tected during April and early May as 
the fine weather of March over-stimu 
lated bees and they were not able to 
withstand the cold weather following. 
Prospects are not nearly as good as thes 
were a month ago as the cold frosty 
weather has been hard on clover as well 
as the bees. There is not much honey in 
the hands of producers now. The market 
is rather slow with no change in prices. 
We are doing some business in renting 
out bees to fruit-growers for pollinating 
purposes, This is the first vear we have 
ever been able to realize any money on 
this business. It may possibly become 
quite an item within the next few years. 


H. M. Mvers, Ransomville, N. Y. 
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Six weeks ago all signs point- 


Ontario ed to an early spring. Today 


(May 10) finds vegetation very backward 
and farmers just nicely started at their 


seeding. gees have gone back more or 
less, some apiaries appearing to have 


dwindled much more than others. During 
the past four weeks not more than fow 
or five davs have been suitable for bees 
to forage, and as a result almost no neetar 
has been gathered to date. Today I mn 
tice quite a lot of pollen being brought in, 
and no doubt a little nectar may be com 
ing in as well 
dandelions in 


Early willows and a few 
sheltered nooks are the 
sources of the supply, limited us yet but 
ready to be plentiful in a few days tif 
warm weather comes 

At the home center our apiaries are in 
some cases desperately short of stores and 
no doubt some colonies have suffered even 
if they did not starve outright. The 
weather has been too cool and cloudy to 
open up brood-chambers, and under the 
circumstances the bees simply had to take 
a chance, as it was impossible to go over 
all the apiaries and examine every col- 
ony. 
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Package Bees Are Building Up in sit, 

of the Unfavorable Weather. 
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Some packages were purchased early 
this year (about April 20) as an experi- 
ment. I was looking some of them over 
today. They seemed to have held their 
own quite well, and the first brood will 
be emerging in a few days. The weather 
has been so cool that the bees were kept 
confined to their hives almost all the time, 
and I think that less dwindling occurs 
under such conditions than when nectar is 
available and the weather is warm enough 
to entice the bees outside, followed by 
heavy clouds and cold winds that chill 
many before they get back. 

While backward 
weather conditions has been slow, yet 
clover looks fairly good. All bloom, in- 
cluding nearly all the willows, fruit blos 


growth under such 


soms and other early sources are yet to 
come, 80 perhaps within another week 
or ten days nectar will be coming in free 
ly and all our troubles solved. 

On May 8 at 11:25 Eastern Standard 
time, we turned the dial on the radio for 
WGR, Buffalo, and the announcer stated 
that a talk would be given on “Bees and 
Honey,” by the well-known beekeeper 
and fruit-grower, H. M. Myers, of Ran 
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somville, N. Y. Although we have listened 
to many talks on many subjects over the 
radio during the past six years, when 4 
well-known friend is speaking it seems 
just a bit out of the ordinary. Needless 
Pf e-e-t-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-4-¢-¢-¢ 4-4-4444 <4 ¢-4-4-¢-4-9 


¥ 
Mr. Byer Gets a Thrill Listening toa ¥y 
Talk on Bees and Honey Over Radio ¥ 


vee ee 


| 
to say, all hands took a quarter of an 
hour off and listened to the address, The 
fact that “Howard” had to throw his 
voice over Lake Ontario to us, did not 
seem to weaken results in the least, for, 
as I wrote him shortly after, if we had 
opened the window of the room one could 
have heard him a quarter of a mile away 
if we had turned on the power. His ad 
dress was practical and interesting and 
no doubt many who listened in are more 
interested in bees and honey than they 
ever were before. 

In Toronto only a few days ago 1 met 
a producer who told me that he had been 
trying to sell a few thousand pounds of 
clover extracted honey and that prices of 
fered were away below even the low 
prices paid last fall. Whether the present 
supply is more than the demand, I am 
not in a position to say, but looking over 
the very competitive game being played 
by sellers of various foods, it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to believe that 
honey has very keen competition indeed. 

The recent disastrous break in the 
wheat market does not augur any too 
well for immediate markets for other 
products. Wheat is a staple commodity, 
if such a thing exists, and all other lines 
of business are bound to be affected di 
rectly or indirectly by prices for wheat. 
While I do not want to be unduly pessi 
mistic, I feel that with a good crop of 
honey this year, prices can not be ex 
pected to be any higher than a year ago 
unless there is a drastic change for the 
better for prices on wheat and other pro 
duce. However we have not yet a light 
crop in sight, let alone a big one, so there 
is no use trying to cross the bridge be 
fore we get to the river. 

We have done but little work among 
the bees to date, but with a week’s warm 
weather, clipping queens and the usual 
spring examination of colonies will be in 
order. After that the season goes with a 
rush because we are generally busy all 
the time, a condition possibly as near the 
ideal as we can attain here.-—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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GRE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Exhibition When comb honey is to be 
Comb Honey used for exhibition pur- 

poses the whitest cappings 
may be obtained from swarms hived on 
frames of foundation. Since there will 
not be any bees emerging for 21 days 
there are no young bees to travel stain, 
or old cappings wax to use.—A. C. Gil- 
bert, East Avon, N. Y. 
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Package Bees Aviation is making such 
by Airplane great strides that I think 
transporting package bees 
and queens by air from the South to the 
North may come soon. It would save from 
one to three days, thus saving lots of 
bee energy that otherwise is wasted. Also 
the great loss from hot weather would be 
almost eliminated by air travel. Pur 
chasers could afford to pay more transpor 
tation charges than by rail express. 
Ivan F. Gunter, Grand Forks, N. D 
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Bees on 
Artillery Range 


A few years ago the 
United States Govern 
ment purchased about 
six thousand acres of land near my home 
for use as an artillery range. Where there 
used to be fairly good fields‘of clover the 
land is now covered with raspberries and 
goldenrod, but the bees appear to get 
about as much from them as they used to 
get from the clover. The jar from the 


heavy guns doesn’t seem to affect the bees 
in the least, but I believe a few get 
killed by shells bursting in fields where 
they are working.—Edward Tomlinson, 
West Bolton, Vt. 
—2 AA oo 

Clumsy Fingers Cut a piece of excluder 
Handle Queens) zine about 644” by 14”. 

send it into the form 
of a cylinde: and fasten with wire. Close 
one end of the cylinder by sewing cotton 
mosquito netting over it. Cut a piece of 
tih 4” by 2%”. Bend up one end of it one 
inch wide at a right angle to serve as a 
handle. Find the comb containing the 
queen, Stand it up outside the hive. Place 
the cylinder over the lady and slip the 
tin shovel under her. Carry her to a safe 
place, remove the tin, and set the eylin 
der down with the open side up, Clip her 
if vou can, but if she is too agile, put a 
drop or so of honey on her or shake her 
out upon some honey. Don’t earry her 
back in the cage. A handkerchief works 
well for this.—F. W. Barthel, Keesville, 
m. 2. 
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Music Club Recently the Fargo 
Features Honey Music Club 

bees and honey in con 
nection with its annual banquet and 
meeting. Bees, an example of industry, 
and honey, nature’s choicest sweet, ap- 


featured 











In sunny Italy. Apiary of Mr. Louis Cerrina, Allesandria, Piedmont, Italy. 








hopriate SViInieolized the art of muse. 


\ picture of a straw skep illustrated the 


rogran nel ‘ i «cnrds for this fune 
tion, and the must umbers were re 
ferred to as “Ile from the Fargo 
Musik Club. (‘om hones Vas one ot the 
tems on the menu. A observation hive 
f bees was used to center the middle 


table \our Lepune ature of the dinner was 


that individual molds of iee eream, each 


TH the form of some flower and 
hearing a ice cream model of a bee were 
served to each guest. The toasts given 
Vv various ¢lub members were based on 


some industry which was 


ikened to the 
the elub. . \ 


prhisase of the hee 
vrowth and prosperity ot 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


2 AY oo 
Visitors from Opposite (Gleanings in Bes 
Side of Earth Culture and its 


pulblishe rs recent 


Vv enjoved a visit by two distinguished 
ne in the beekeeping world, the Pender 
others, West Maitland, Australia. Thes 
re manufacturers of beekeepers’ supplies 
ned publishers of The Australasian Bee 
eeper, a monthly journal devoted exclu 


} 


sively to home and heekeeping. Thev are 


the United States from west to 
Australia to Lon 


on, and are stopping at various points 1 


rossil 


aust on their wav from 
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publishers of the Australasian 


Reekeeper 


'eonder brothers 
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this country to study manufacturing and 


heekeeping problems here, Australia is 


developing rapidly 


honey production 


and is exporting increasing quantities of 

















— : , 
honey to England where a selling ageney 


\ustralian 


has been established to market 


hone, Geo, S. Demuth 
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Perforated Zinc More queens are intro 
on Mailing Cage duced by the 


method 


mailing 
p than all 
the other methods combined, because vot 
ts simplicity, We have used it more than 
ll the rest and vet we find it very poor. 
n slight change 


have risecle 


method 


However, we 


snd have a which we believe is 


us bent perfect ams any ve have eve tried, 


and it is still very simple. Success is 95% 


to 100¢— when introducing queens to nor 
mal colonies. The plan is as follows: Re 

with a 
then kill 
the old queen ana place the cuge in the 


mail 


place the ecard over the eandy 


piece of zine queen-excluder, 
colony exactly as with the regula 
ing-cage method, is ‘left alone 
for four days. The bees will eat through 


when it 


the candy in a few hours and begin pass 


ing in and out of the cage through the 


queen-exeluder, and by the time the four 








ave bs 
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days have passed many of the bees of ing very soon after first ordering any 
the colony will have rubbed whiskers with  queen-cells destroyed that may have been 
the caged queen. The excluder is then re started. This method has worked perfect- 
moved and the queen walks out and says, ly with us for the past two seasons.-—Eu- 
“Tm eaptain o’ this ship.”’ She begins lay gene Holloway, Marietta, Okla. 

oe 29 By oe 2 
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Worse than a hornets’ nest. (See editorial pages.) 
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“For Mind, Health and Bank Account’”’ 


F. J. Jones, division manager of two large casualty companies at Utica, 
N. Y., is a very busy man. But, like most successful business men, he has a 
hobby on which he can ride free from business and its cares—and make it 
pay handsomely, too. 

Mr. Jones’ hobby—‘‘ for mind, health and bank account,’’ as he puts 
it, is beekeeping. Gleanings in Bee Culture asked 
him about his success in hobby-riding, and got 
this modest little story from him: 


‘*There is no real story to tell. Over thirty years 
ago I became inoculated with :Beeitis.’ Other interests 
demanded my time, and I gradually drifted cityward, 
but never fully recovered. Three years ago I had a re 
lapse and in a desire to get away from the smoke and 
noise of the city, overweight, and softening of the mus 
cles caused by the confinement of the office and a swivel 
chair, I purchased a few colonies of bees. My apiary 
has now grown to 40 colonies, which have proved very 
profitable as well as the finest and most healthful recre- 
ation in the world ' 





**T have adopted the double-walled hive, which I 
believe a most profitable investment. With it, together 
with abundant stores and young queens, the problem of 
winter losses is solved. They are warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer, and with our late springs and change 
able weather they eliminate much work and worry. I 
requeen every two years, and believe that young, vig 
orous queens produce larger colonies in time for the 
honey flow 





SPO RFF ELSE 


‘‘As my present yard is becoming crowded, | paint the Mr. Jones and One of His 
hives various colors to assist the bees in locating their Hives. 
home. When the hives were all painted white, I lost 
several young queens and I presume they entered the wrong hive when returning from 
the mating flight. I clip all queens during fruit bloom, as I have not the time nor de 
sire to climb tall trees, and, being away much of the time, do not wish to lose them if 
they swarm in my absence. I try to prevent swarming as much as possible by the use 
of young queens, abundance of room, and artificial swarming when necessary—-but 
occasionally a swarm will come forth in my absence 

**At first I wondered if I could sell the honey. I am now wondering if lL can sup 

ply the demand 


‘*There is nothing that will elevate the mind, kealth and bank account like 
beekeeping.’’ 
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A Scene in Mr. Jones’ Suburban Apiary Near Utica, N. Y. 
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Food Department 
Malitta D. Fischer 








Honey Leaflets, Booklets, and Advertis- 
ing Matter 


Following the thought of honey demon 
strations, an analysis of honey booklets, 


leaflets and other advertisii material 


ig 
_ 


was made, for, if a dem 





onstrator is to do a com 
plete piece of work, she 
booklet or 
leaflet on honey to hand 
out. Unless that booklet 
stimulates the housewife 
to make up honey com 
binations, it is useless, 
and we might just as. 
well have saved the paper it was printed 
on and the printer’s bill. 


must have a 








Twenty-three honey circulars were gone 
over, one from a different state. 
Please don’t think I’m too eritical -when 
making these suggestions, but analyses 
have been considered from the standpoint 
of what does the housewife want, what 
the housewife will read, and what it is 
that will get the housewife to use honey. 


each 


Cover Page 

Honey Booklets.—Only four of the 23 
had pictures on the cover page, two of 
the four pictures in part portrayed the 
result of the use of honey, while the re 
maining two pictured a comb of honey, a 
pail of honey or a combination of con 
tainer and bechive. Printing in most of 
them was entirely too fine and there was 
too much of it; typography not any too 
good, and nothing to provide atmosphere 
or appetite appeal was included. 

Pictures of bees to beekeepers are at 
tractive but to Most 
women have a horror of “bugs,”’ and bees, 
I am sorry to say, are still considered by 
the majority of my sex as such. They dis 
like to think that 


ing about 


housewives, not. 


bees have been crawl 


honey, and, while it is true 
that bees and honey have a universal ap 
peal, women still shrink at the thought of 
bees. Therefore, why call forth this shud 
der by painting the picture on the cover 
page? Beekeepers, no matter how much 
you love your bees, think first of the con 
sumer or rather your purchaser. She is the 
one to whom your cover illustration and 
copy must appeal; and we must forget 
ourselves and what we like, to build our 
story around the dispositions and senti 


ments of our buying publie which is, in 
most eases, the housewife. 

Most women are extremely curious, and 
it is quite often a good practice to arouse 
curiosity in your cover page illustration, 
food to be 
such a manner that 


the 


or disguise the exploited in 
the reader must look 
inside leaflet to see what it is all 
about. 

Color in the cover page is particularly 
advantageous, first, in attracting atten 
tion, second, in presenting characteristic 
features of an article which will impress 
and influence the buyer; or third, in show 
ing exact appearance of the result to be 
obtained through the use of that product. 

Summer always brings out so many col 
orful and attractive booklets from allied 
food companies and I recall right now 
three of them with cover titles like these: 

“New Ways to Improve the Flavor of 
Food” 

It exploits uses for pickles, relish and 
salad dressings. It has very clear illustra- 
tions showing dishes that were made up 
with one of the mentioned relishes. The 
dishes were so attractive and contained 
so much appetite appeal that, even though 
you do not care for pickles, they make 
vour mouth water. The color scheme in 
volved three soft shades of spring green 
graduating from a light green to a slight 
ly darker green, then to a still slightly 
darker green. The plan followed is the 
modernistie type of rather pointed and 
jagged designs. 

“The Summer Salad Bowl” 

Gives many delightful salad recipes, 
all of which ineorporate evaporated milk 
in their formulas. It illustrates a most 
real looking colored salad bowl with all 
sorts of spring vegetables and fruits about 
it, the mixing fork and spoon, and then 
the can of evaporated milk. All reeipes 
are illustrated with actual photographs 
of the resulting dish. 

“Summer Surprises” 

Contains recipes for especially attrac- 
tive hot weather desserts and jellied sal- 
ads, all calling for gelatine or jello bases. 
Most unusual pictures bring out so eclear- 
ly the attractiveness of the gelatine base. 
There is plenty of space between recipes 
so that material was easily read. 

In practically every case leaflets on 
foods that T have examined picture the 
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result of the use of the respective prod 


uct in the most attractive form possible. 
The product is not pictured as the most 
important’ item. It is the result that the 
housewife will get through using that 
product that is stressed. 
The Inside of the Leaflet 
The inside pages of most of our honey 


hooklets or leaflets are certainly not stim 


ulating to the reader, Um speaking of the 
majority now. The print is too fine; there 
is no space between paragraphs or for 
mulas; no attractive set of type; and ab 
solutely no classification of subject mat 
ter, Here’s one leaflet that a beekeeper is 


giving out with jars of honey sold during 
the He 


ye rhaps of some 


taken 
of 


supply organizations and no doubt 


summer, has advantage of 


a services our journals 


or bee 
purchases these circulars at a 
so that he 


imprinted by 


cost 


small 


may have his name and address 
his local printer, still at a 
lower price than he could have 


\ll oft 


them mack 
well, but if 
would 


himself. which is very 


were a housewife what 
of a leaflet that 


very close together 


vou 
think 
print 


vou 
earried fine 


with 


very 
no white 
space between items, 

Think of hot 


the thermometer climbing up. Wilting al 


now melting days with 


about in her kitehen 
the 


jar 


most she works 
the 


duced 


“as 
housewife is 
to take 
about this jar she finds a leaflet which in 
part “pr. Honey Salve.” 
“Summer Honey Drink.” A first, 
then a summer drink, then another salve, 
then 


stops in store, in 


home a of honey and 
reads: 
salve 
a recipe ‘or frost bites, all printed 
as close together as it was possible to 
print it. Not one illustration or picture 
the 52 recipes given and that many 
recipes given in a four-page leaflet. All 
the recipes were on cakes, steamed pud 
dings, muffins, salves, and honey candies. 

[ have no personal objection to such a 
classification of recipes, but I know the 
housewife has. It really is too bad that 
we should have to paint such a compli 
cated picture for out-of-season uses for 
honey for the housewife when there are 
so many delightful summer uses for our 
product. 

If she what a time-saver 
honey is during hot weather; if she only 
knew what tasty and tempting touches 
honey will add to the salad; if she only 
knew what a stimulating tang she could 
develop in her iced drinks through the 
adding of honey; if she only knew that 
hy using our honey fudge cake formula, 


in 


only knew 


N 
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could bake that delicious fudge cake 
au day when she felt like baking, and 


have that cake away in her cake box all 


ready to use a week later with all the 
freshness, flavor and texture that a fresh 
Iv baked cake would have; if a_ story 
with summer appetite appeal could lx 
painted in a honey leaflet—-then wouldn't 
she count honey as one of her summet 
staples? 

One summer leaflet with but eight hon 


e\ receipes and one fall and winter leaflet 
vith but ten honey recipes would be bet 


ter than a 52 reelp leaflet or booklet it 
they were written to mect the needs ot 
the housewife instead of the beekeeper 
\ little later we can develop specialized 
cireulars. The Sunkist Fruit Growers’ Ex 
change have many specially prepared cin 
culars such as “Diet for Diabeties,” “Diet 
for the Convalescent,” “Tea Room Sug 
gestions,” “Infant Feedings”’ “Summet 
Dishes,” and so on. Miss Barber of the 
Kellogg Company has prepared equally 


ws many special cireulars on corrective 
diets and the like. We know that hones 
should have a prominent place in baby’s 


formulas, in the diet for the convaleseent, 


ned so on, but in the beginning we must 


make our entrance 


in the advertising field 
where the greatest results will be secured 


at 2 minimum cost and you will agre 
with me that that is the housewife’s field 

I hope that, through consolidated effort, 
we can soon get out something good in 


the way of a leaflet; perhaps two, both 
having appetite appeal and both having 
seasonal application—as a beginning, on 
for spring and summer recipes, then one 
fall and Others fo 
special diets or occasions will follow. 


for winter recipes, 

1 almost forgot to mention that many 
of the honey leaflets examined were full of 
medical references. Such leaflets are fine if 
they are to be mailed to the medical profes 
sion, and the medical references given are 
those from physicians of national repute. 
tut to the housewives, not. The quickest 
and best way to sell honey or get women 
to use it is not by stressing all its quali 
ties adaptable to invalids. It is not good 
to suggest the undesirable first. Honey 
talks need not be adapted along 
medical lines, for as yet we have very 
little authentic data available on this 
phase of the value of honey. We believe 
many things and no doubt sometime we 
will have had enough research carried on 
to prove all these things. But housewives 

(Continued 402.) ; 
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Just News 


Editors 


we 





The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation has been asked to take charge of 
local arrangements for the 1930 meeting 
of the American Honey Producers’ 
League to be held in Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * 

Beekeeping Library has 
acquired a rare collection of 
books from Vienna, Austria. This collec- 
tion includes 36 consecutive volumes of 
the Nordlinger Bienen-Zeitung, the first 
journal published and the one in 
which Dzierzon and other leading writers 
of that day recorded their observations. 
The collection includes many first editions 
of the leading works of Germany and 
Austria on bees, many of which are now 
unavailable in ordinary second-hand book 
markets. 


The Cornell 
recently 


bee 


* * * 

A recent regulation by the Mexican 
government prohibits the importation of 
bees in combs. By this regulation the im- 
portation of bees will be permitted only 
when they come without combs and are 
certified as to the food supplied for the 
bees during transit. Queens are permitted 
to be imported only when accompanied by 
a certificate from a competent authority 
in the country of origin. 

o * . 

“Bee Diseases in California,’ is the 
title of a reprint from the monthly bul- 
letin published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the state. It was written by 
Frank E. Todd, entomologist, in charge 
of bee inspection for California. The ap- 
pearance of the dead larvae and pupae in 
European foul brood is illustrated by 
drawings in such a manner that any one 
should be able to diagnose most cases by 
comparison with the drawing. In addition 
to this, photographs showing the appear- 
ance of healthy brood and diseased brood 
are reproduced. This bulletin dealing with 
European foul brood, together with its 
companion dealing with American foul 
brood, issued in March, 1928, is intended 
to he¥p clear up the confusion in differ- 
entiating these two diseases by the ap- 
pearance of the dead larvae and pupae. 
These two publications should be of great 
the vigorous campaign 
against brood diseases now being waged 
in California. 


assistance in 


The American Bee Journal has recently 





published an attractive 
entitled, “Busy Bees Bring Bending 
Branches.” The booklet was written by 
H. D. Hootman, secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Society, and G. 
H. Cale, associate editor of the American 
Bee Journal. 


24-page booklet 


The Michigan Agricultural College re 
cently published a most timely bulletin 
entitled “Renting or Keeping Bees for 
Use in the Orchard,” by Prof. R. H. Kel- 
ty. The bulletin sets forth figures by 
which the orchardist should be able to 


judge accurately the cost of purchasing 


bees and equipment, so that he is in posi- 
tion to know what is a fair price to pay 
beekeepers for placing bees in his orchard 
during the period of bloom for pollination 


purposes. 
. * * 


A neat little booklet, “The Story of 
Sugar from Flowers,” the copy for which 
was written by Dr. H. E. Barnard, was 
recently published and is being distrib- 
uted by Mount Hope Farm, Williamstown, 
Mass. Mount Hope Farm is the summer 
home and experimental plant of E. Par- 
malee Prentice, son-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller. Mr. Prentice’s chief interest 
is improving the situation of the farmer 
by developing better breeds of cattle and 
poultry and by studying the problems of 
orchardists. He is very much interested 
in beekeeping and the little booklet on 
honey will go to thousands, thus carrying 
the story of honey in a most attractive 
form. 


* * * 

“The Pennsylvania Beekeeper,’’ Vol. 4, 
No. 1, contains a report of the proceed 
ings of the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Association. 
The many excellent papers which were 
read at the meeting are published in this 
bulletin and will thus be made available 
to the entire membership as well as to 
many non-members. It makes up a bulle- 
tin of 28 pages. 

Malitta D. Fischer, who has conducted 
the food page in this journal for some 
time, is now connected with the American 
Honey Institute as assistant to Dr. Bar- 
nard. In this new capacity she will be 
greater use of her 
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~ Gleaned by Asking ~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





Use for Unfinished Sections 

Question Will it be all right to put back 
on the hives that were only partly 
finished last year to have them finished this 
year!’—-Henry Stahlle, Illinois 

Answer.—Yes,. If the wood is not too 
badly propolized, these sections arg all 
right to use again. Before the honey flow 
begins they should be uncapped and the 
sections put over a strong colony to have 
the honey cleaned out. This can be done 
during a dearth of nectar. The cells 
should then be shaved down with an un- 
capping knife so that they are not more 
than about one-fourth of an inch deep. 
An ordinary uncapping-knife is not suit- 
able for this work, but by cutting it off 
so that the blade will go into the section, 
then sharpening the end, a good tool can 
be made for this purpose. It is a good 
plan to put one or more of these sections 
in each super at the beginning of the 
honey flow in order to induce the bees 
to begin work in the supers more readily. 

Distances Bees Fly for Nectar 


We have sweet clover fields about 
one and one-half miles away. Would you ad- 
vise moving the bees to that location, or will 
they do as well here at that distance! The land 


sections 


Question 


is level with notking in the way to obstruct 
their flight Waiter R. Suhre, Illinois 
Answer.—TIn a flat country where honey 


plants are abundant near the apiary the 
bees apparently do not fly great distances 
for nectar, but in a mountainous coun- 
try or in a desert region where nectar- 
bearing plants are grown under irriga- 
tion, there are reports of bees flying sur- 
prisingly great distances to collect nec- 
tar. The bees will no doubt work readily 
on the sweet clover one and one-half 
miles away from the apiary provided 
they find it. Of course, if white clover or 
alsike clover is abundant near the api- 
ary the bees may not pay any attention 
to the sweet clover until the source nearer 
home begins to fail. 
Trapping and Killing Drones 

Question —Some of my hives have a number 
of drones in them. Would it be well to catch 
them in a drone trap and destroy them ?—FEarl 
Molesworth, Maryland. 

Answer.-—Drones can be caught in an 
ordinary queen-and-drone trap, but un- 
less there is an unusually large number, 
or unless it is desirable to get rid of in- 
ferior drones when young queens are 
ready to mate, it does not pay to catch 
and destroy them. The number of drones 
ean be reduced to a minimum by using 





full sheets of comb foundation in the 
frames so that each colony will have only 
a few drone cells. If some hives contain 
large patches of drone cells, the eombs 
ean be taken out, the bees shaken off, then 
that portion containing drone cells cut out. 
The frames should then be laid over a piece 
of worker comb as a pattern to cut a piece 
of worker comb to fit. By making the piece 
fit rather tight it will stay until the bees 
fasten it. A piece of worker comb can be 
taken from another imperfect comb. 

Destroying Queen-cells to Prevent After- 

Swarming 

Question.—«How soon after a natural swarm 
issues should queen-cells be cut out to keep a 
colony from further swarming!——E. H. Thies 
sen, Wisconsin. 

Answer.—Since the first after-swarm 
may be expected about eight days after the 
prime swarm issued, a good time to de- 
stroy all but one of the queen-cells is the 
sixth or seventh day. If the queen-cells 
are destroyed too soon, the bees might 
start more from some of the younger lar- 
vae. This is the rule when the prime 
swarm issues at about the time the first of 
the queen-cells are sealed. In some cases 
the prime swarm is delayed on account of 
a spell of rainy weather while in other 
cases it issues before any queen-cells are 
sealed. In the former case it is necessary 
sometimes to destroy the queen-cells 
within a day or two after the prime 
swarm issued and in the latter case it 
would not be necessary until eight or ten 
days, depending upon the age of the 
queen-cells. Destroying queen-cells is a 
job that can well be turned over to the 
bees. They can be induced to destroy all 
but one of the young queens by hiving 
the swarm in a new hive on the old stand, 
placing the old hive close beside it, then 
on the seventh day moving it to a new 
location not close to any other hives at 
a time when the bees are flying most 
freely, usually shortly after noon. 

Requeening Without Dequeening 

Question I have heard of requeening colo 
nies of bees without removing the old queen 
How is this done’——-C. H Pennsy] 
vania. 

Answer.—Requeening without dequeen 
ing can be accomplished in a large per 
centage of rearing a young 
queen in the food-chamber which is set 
off on an extra bottom-board and sup 
plied with an extra cover, then in the 
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fall uniting this colony containing the 
young queen with a colony to be requeen- 
ed. Apparently in most cases it is the 
queen in the lower story that is killed, 
so, by placing the hive-body containing 
the young queen on top, it is not neces- 
sary to find and kill the old queen. 
Taking Off Food-chamber When Filled 
Question.—I am planning to save the first 
super on each hive for winter stores. Would it 
be all right to take them off when they are 
full and put them away until fall? This would 
avoid the trouble of lifting the supers on and 
off all summer.—T. W. Johnson, Florida. 
Answer.—If you can store the filled 
food-chambers in a warm, dry place where 
the temperature does not change greatly, 
you can no doubt keep the honey without 
deterioration until time to put it back in 
the fall. However, in a damp climate, 
there is danger that the honey will ab- 
sorb moisture from the atmosphere, then 
ferment. If you do not have a good place 
to store the honey it would be better to 
leave it on the hives where the bees can 
take care of it. The food-chambers could 
be taken off and tiered up four or five 
high on strong colonies, then put back 
in the fall as is often done in comb- 
lioney production. Most extracted-honey 
producers leave them on the hive tiered up 
among the supers during the entire season. 
Uniting Swarm with Weak Colony 
Question.—Is it practical to unite a swarm 
with a weak colony by killing the old queen 
and replacing witk the new queen from the 
swarm’?—-W. S. Chapman, South Dakota. 
Answer.—Under some conditions a 
swarm can be dumped in front of a hive 
containing a weak colony and united 
without any fighting, but under other con- 
ditions a large number of bees would be 
killed, sometimes all the bees of the weak 
colony. Unless there is a heavy honey flow 
at the time it is safer to hive the swarm 
in a separate hive, then unite the two 
colonies by setting the brood-chamber of 
the weak colony on top of the other hive 
with only a sheet of newspaper between. 
The newspaper should have a few pin- 
holes to give the bees a start in tearing 
it away. Whichever queen is poorer should 
be found and killed before uniting. 
Rearing Queens Above Excluders 
Question.—Will bees start queen-cells in the 
upper story if the queen is kept in the lower 
story by an excluder? If so, how long will they 
keep it up if I raise frames of brood up every 
four or five days’—C. E. Boso, West Virginia. 
Answer.—-Yes. The bees will usually 
start a few queen-cells from the brood 
above the excluder and queens can be 
reared in this way. A serious objection to 
this plan is that they start only a few 
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queen-cells so that the method would be too 
slow if several queens are wanted. A better 
way is to take away the queen and all 
the unsealed brood temporarily, then 
give the queenless colony a batch of pre- 
pared queen-cells. After they have accept- 
ed the artificial cells given and have 
started to feed the larvae, the chamber 
containing the queen can be put back in 
place and the chamber containing the 
queen cells can be put on as a second 
story above the excluder. Many more 
cells will be started by this plan than 
by the other. 
Keeping Two Queens in One Hive 

Question.—Has the plan of keeping two 
queens in a hive during the spring to build up 
rapidly ever proven a success?’—Emmet Mc 
Evay, Michigan. 

Answer.—Keeping two colonies in one 
large hive with a division-board between 
has been successfully practiced by sev- 
eral. This is quite a different proposition 
from that of keeping two queens in the 
same colony, since a tight-fitting division- 
board separates the two colonies just as 
effectively as though they were in sepa- 
rate hives. At the beginning of the honey 
flow these double colonies can be given 
supers above an excluder so that both 
colonies work in the same super. Under 
some conditions two queens can be kept 
in the same.colony. This is sometimes 
done by keeping the queens separate by 
means of a queen-excluder, but it is pos- 
sible to have two queens working in the 
same brood-chamber even without an ex- 
cluder. However, in building up colonies 
previous to the main honey flow there 
would be but little if any advantage in 
having two queens instead of one. The 
limitation in the rapidity of building up 
in the spring is the size of the colony 
rather than the capacity of the queen. In 
other words, a good queen is able to lay 
as many eggs as the developing colony of 
ordinary size is able to bring to maturity, 
especially during the early part of the 
building-up period. 

Feeding Granulated Comb Honey 

Question—Can sections of granulated comb 
honey be used for spring feeding, then later 
used as bait combs’?——W. A. McDonnell, North 
Dakota. 

Answer.—If the honey is not granu- 
lated too solid you can induce the bees to 
clean them out by uncapping the combs, 
placing them in a comb-honey super, then 
setting the super on top of a colony need- 
ing feed. Usually the bees will clean out 
such sections much better in the spring 
than at other times. 
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~ Talks to Beginners ~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





June is usually a busy month for bee- 
keepers. In some southern localities the 
early honey flow has already passed and 
supers of finished honey are being taken 
off. Further north the bees are probably 
in the midst of the early honey flow now. 
In the northern tier of states the begin 
ning of the main honey flow may be ex 
pected some time during the month, al- 
though in some localities where the main 
crop is gathered from sweet clover and 
alfalfa, the bees may not begin storing 
surplus until late in June or early in 
July. There are many local exceptions to 
this since the surplus honey is gathered 
from so many different kinds of plants, 
some of which bloom early and others 
late. Therefore, the beginner who does not 
know just when to expect the bees to be 
gin working in the supers, should keep a 
close watch of the activities of the colo- 
nies for indications of a major honey 
flow. 


Management During Honey Harvest 

The outstanding features in the man- 
agement of the colonies during the honey 
flow center swarm-control, and 
giving additional supers at the right 
time, so that the bees will be kept busy 
during the honey harvest. Swarming 
should be discouraged as much as possi- 
ble by giving additional supers as fast 
as the bees need them, by enlarging the 
entrance to ventilation, 
by shading the hives with a wide board 
or several boards cleated together, and 
by making the supers as attractive as 
possible to induce large numbers of bees 
to oceupy and work in them. 

Those who failed to find and clip the 
wings of the queens during fruit bloom, 


around 


provide better 


ean still do this (if the colonies have not 
already swarmed) as soon as the bees be 
gin to work vigorously in the fields. In 
the northeastern portion of the United 
States they should 
when clover blossoms begin to appear in 
great numbers. 

Those who are away from home during 


begin working well 


the day can control swarming by exam 
ining the brood combs once a week to look 
for queen-cells, then, if any are started, 
apply one of the remedial measures de 
scribed below. When queen-cells are first 
started they are little waxen cups in an 


inverted position, usually along the lower 
edge of the brood combs. The bees usually 
start building the queen-cell cups early in 
the spring, but it is not until eggs or lar- 
vae are found in them that the colony is 
preparing to swarm. When cups contain 
ing eggs are found, swarming may be ex- 
pected in about a week; but when cups 
containing good sized larvae are found, 
swarming may be expected within a few 
days. The prime swarm usually issues at 
about the time the queen-cells are sealed. 

How to Make an Artificial Swarm 

There are two general methods by which 
swarming can be controlled without the 
necessity of watching the bees until a 
swarm issues. By one method an artificial 
swarm is and by the other the 
queen is taken away. When a-colony is 
found, at one of these weekly examina- 
tions, that is building queen-cells in prep- 
aration for swarming an artificial swarm 
can be made as follows: 

Find the queen and set a queen-cage 
over her in order to catch her in the 
eage. After the queen has run up into the 
cage, the cage should be closed and placed 
in a shady place. A comb on which there 
is one er more fine queen-cells should be 
selected and, together with the adhering 
bees, placed in a new hive. A _ second 
comb with adhering bees should also be 
placed in this new hive. The remaining 
should the 
shaken from them (shaking them into or 
in front of the old hive) when they, in 
turn, are placed in the new hive. As the 
ecembs are removed, frames of foundation 
should be their place, and all 
that shaken 
should be destroyed. Put a queen-exeluder 


made, 


combs have most of bees 


put in 
queen-cells on combs are 
on the hive, then put the supers back in 
Finally, take the plug from the 
queen-eage and thrust the cage into the 
with the end within the 
hive, so that the queen can run out. 

In this way an artificial swarm has been 
made which usually behaves in every re 
spect like that of a natural swarm. The 
new hive containing the combs of brood 
from which the shaken, to 
gether with the two combs of adhering 


place. 


entrance open 


bees were 
bees, is now the parent colony. It may be 
handled exactly like the 
in natural swarming, as 


parent colony 


deseribed in 
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these talks last month. It is sometimes 
advisable to leave one or two combs of 
brood in the old hive for a day or two, 
selecting those which contain the least 
brood and being sure that these combs 
do not contain any queen-cells, since 
swarms hived on full sheets of founda- 
tion sometimes swarm out the next day 
after having been hived. These combs of 
brood should be taken out a day or two 
later and frames of foundation put in 
their place. The time for moving away 
the parent colony when an artificial 
swarm is made, depends upon the age of 
the queen-cells at the time the bees were 
shaken. The rule is to move the parent 
hive away seven days after the queen- 
cells in the parent hive were sealed. This 
may be ten days or more after the arti- 
ficial swarm was made. Moving the par- 
ent hive away at about the time the first 
of the young queens emerges and just 
before the first after-swarm would issue 
depletes the parent colony at just the 
right time to prevent after-swarms. 
Removing Queen to Prevent Swarming 
The other method of treating colonies 
that are preparing to swarm is briefly as 
follows: Find the queen, kill her if she 
is not especially valuable destroy 
every queen-cell. To find every queen 
cell shake most of the bees from each of 
the combs. Otherwise some might be miss- 
ed which would result in swarming. Ten 
later again 
cell and introduce a young laying queen 





and 


days destroy every queen 
according to the directions on the mailing 
cage. In destroying queen-cells the second 
time, great care is necessary because some 
are very small, appearing as small pro 
jections here and there among eells of 
sealed worker brood, Colonies treated in 
this way seldom attempt to swarm again 


during the same season. 


Tiering Up the Supers 

It is sometimes quite a problem to know 
when to put on the first super and also 
when to give additional supers, on account 
of the variation in the time of the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow. In the orange 
region of southern California the first 
super should be given, of course, when 
orange blossoms begin to appear in num- 
bers and the bees begin to store nectar 
faster than they use it. This sometimes 
occurs in March. In the gallberry region 
of the southeastern portion of the United 
States, the first super should be given 
either before or 


as the bees be 


as soon 
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gin gathering nectar from gallberry, usu- 
ally in May. In the tulip-tree region, the 
opening of the tulip-tree blossoms or the 
locust blossoms is the signal for giving 
supers. In the white clover and alsike 
clover region of the northeastern portion 
of the United States, the honey flow from 
clover usually begins within ten days 
after the first few scattering clover blos- 
soms appear, usually early in June. In the 
sweet clover region of the plains area and 
the intermountain region, the beginning 
of the main honey flow usually corre 
sponds with the appearance of the first 
sweet clover blossoms. 

When supers containing empty combs 
for extracted honey production are given, 
the bees usually enter and occupy them 
at once; but in comb-honey production, 
the sections containing foundation are not 
so attractive and the bees do not begin 
work until more room is needed for the 
ripening and storing of incoming nectar. 
For this reason, it is a good plan to put 
into the middle of the first comb-honey 
super one or more sections containing 
combs left over from last season. In rous- 
ing strong colonies this is not so impor- 
tant as it is with colonies of medium 
strength, since strong colonies usually en 
ter and begin working in the supers im- 
mediately on the advent of the 
flow. 


honey 


The time for giving additional supers 
depends upon the and dura 
tion of the honey flow. During a rapid 
honey flow, close attention must be paid 
to the progress of work in the supers in 
additional supers fast 
enough, but during a poor season one su- 
per may be all that is needed during the 
entire season. If the bees work vigorously 
in the first super so that they begin stor- 
ing honey in the outside combs of an ex- 
tracting super or draw out the founda- 
tion in the outside sections of a comb- 
honey super, a second super should be 
placed under the first, provided the flow 
ers promise well. When work has pro- 
gressed to a similar degree in the second 
super, a third should be given in a similar 
manner. This tiering-up should continue 
until the flowers begin to fail, even 
though the supers may be tiered up four 
or five high or even more. On the other 
hand, during a slow honey flow, a second 
super is not needed until work is started 
in the outside combs of the first super. 


character 


order to give 


(Continued on page 396.) 
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with copy if credit has not been previous 
ly established 


¥ 
¥ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS t 
s 
Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the clas- 
sified columns, or we will not be responsi 
¥ sible for errors. For special conditions on 
Y bee and queen advertising please write Y¥ 
us. Copy should be received by 15th of y 
preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 
Y 


1 o335553553353353d>>>>>>>>-4 
REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 





(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

©. J. Baldridge, H. H. Bordelon, W. L. Bur- 
gin, J. G. Burtis, Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Crowville Apiaries, Rauol Domingue, J. L. Gas 
pard, Gilson Mfg. Co., C. M. Graham, H. E. 
Graham, Griswold Honey Co., Gulf Coast Bee 
Co., E. F. Hancock, Sam Hinshaw & Son, Jos. 
H. Hoehn, J. B. Hollopeter, Geo. A. Hummer & 
Son, Allen Latham, E. S. Miller, Moncla Bros., 
The Peerless Apiaries, T. A. Plauche, Reinhold 
Bee Farms, A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 
Willie Roy, Valley Bee & Honey Co., R. B. 
Scott, Jay Smith, James H. Sprout, N. L. Sta- 
pleton, E. P. Stiles, Old Taylor Honey Co., W. 
0. Victor 
auoununcnuenrunnnnonnennnernaniit OULU Hvvdunnngnnnnunnanuqunuuonuaaanneanis 

HONEY FOR SALE 

‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 

ey sellers, although we require strict references 





from them.’’—-From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions 

FOR SALE-—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Dr. E. 
Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D, Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Prices 
and sample on request. Kalona Honey Co., Ka 
lona, lowa 

FOR SALE—wWhite extracted clover honey. 
Large orders solicited. Duvale Brown, Long 
Branch. N. J 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City 

HONEY FOR SALE—White and light am 
ber in 60-lb., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il 

FOR SALE—Best clover extracted honey in 
ease lots, 2 60's to case, 9%ec, f. o. b. Grand 
ville, Mich. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.;: white sage at 12c lb.: white 
orange at 14¢ Ib.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey,. nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 


ver, Colo 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted kon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails our specialty 
A. T. Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 








LTURE June, 1929 
No. 1 buckwheat comb honey, 
amber, $3.50, in six-case car- 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


clover honey 
new cases. 
Grover Hill, 


BEE CU 
FOR SALE 
$3.00 per case; 
riers. H. G. Quirin, 

FOR SALE—White 
amber extracted honey, 
price. L.. A. Davis & Son, 
Ohio. 


NO. 1 
amber, $3.50; fancy 
$3.00. Packed in carriers 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


~ WHITE 


“and light 
Bargain 
Box 144, 


$4 00; 
No. 1, 
B. 


choice, 
$3.50; 
eases. C. 


$4.50 case; 
buckwheat, 
of 6 


white comb, 


10c Ib. Buck- 
60-lb., T%e a 


W. Sum 


clover in two 60-lb., 
wheat and clover blend in two 
lb. 1-lb. sample, 25c. No stamps. F. 
me rfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—40 cases, 120 Ibs. 
flavored raspberry-milkweed honey. 
for table use. Sample, 15c. Prices on 
George Jaquays, East Jordan, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


each, fine 
None finer 
request. 








A few cases of light comb “hon- 
ey, $5.00; amber, $4.50 per case. Crated and 
delivered. Also a few seconds with the price 
right. Geo. Ww. Mapus, Clyde, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 





honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 


light amber and white clover 
celéver, buckwheat. Write us 
ask for prices. A. Root 
W. Huron Chi 


amount, 
sweet 
need and 

224-230 


it in any 
basswood, 
what you 
Co. of Chicago, 
eago, Ill. 


PENUUNADNDAT OANA LENT ATHT 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


St., 





Hunn nenniad 





All our hon 
note of the 
Advertis 


BEEKEEPERS 
ey-producing friends should take 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly ests» 
lisked his credit with the seller.’ 

WANTED 
honey. Edward 


TAKE NOTE- 


Dark honey, also capping melter 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 


WANTED Clover comb, 
preferred. Also water-white 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., 

WANTED—Carlots of honey. 
tity, shipping point, and price 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 


BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 


HONEY PRODUCERS 
have to offer in honey. 
extracted in 60-Ib. tins. 
and lowest price. C. F. 
Broadway, Kansas City, 


glass-front 
extracted. 
Zanesville, 


cases 


Ohio 


quan 
—_ =< 
Cal. 


Sts ate 
Mail 
Ange les, 





Tell us what you 
Either comb honey or 
State quantity, quality 
Schobert & Co., 407 
Mo. 








~ WANTED Shipme nts of old comb and cap 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 

and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 

wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 

and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

annnnnnnnennnannycenenuanenevnvnennnasenenganvnngnyyegyassavs0sq0Q0s4nongnusnscunnycnneeenengnengnegessesvone4ve440000000Q0Q00QU0OUUUE: 
FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—100 used 10-frame kives, ex 
cluders, etc. Herbert Kietzer, Vernon Center, 
Ohio. 

ROOT foundation mill, 10-inch rollers. Makes 
hexagon holes. Will trade for package bees. 
Victor Volstad, Lyle, Minn 

FOUR-FRAME Root reversible power ex 
tractor, and 1% h. p. gasoline engine, both, 
$95. Dr. C. G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. 
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MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwicktown, Conn 


FOR SALE—4-frame Root reversible extrac 

tor, 2-frame power extractor, comb-honey su 
vers, fences, holders. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet 
itl. 
ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
ie bees and the price will please the beekeep 
er. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 

FOR SALE—25 full-depth 10-frame Root ex 
tracting supers with drawn comb, wired frames, 
no disease. Price $3.50, f. o. b. Bremen, Ohio 
Westerman Bros., Bremen, Ohio. 
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FREE! One gallon white paint with $20 
rder for Root bee supplies at regular catalog 
price. June only, cash with order. Mail order 
today. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractjve 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 606 Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
ind extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over on M. 53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co 
Almont, Mich 


Meee ey Eee 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
f the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

PACKAGE BEES—Gentle, hardy northern 
Write for reduced bargain prices. Van’s Honey 
Farms, Hebron, Ind. 


~ QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. Prices rea 
sonable. Safe delivery. Louisiana Southern Bee 
Farm, Baton Rouge, La 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


_ REACROFT selected queens. One, 90c; ten, 
$8.50. Quantity prices on application. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HARRISON'S GOLDEN QUEENS—Vigor 
ous, gentle and hardy Italians, 50c each: one 
or 100. Harrison Apiaries, Honoraville, Route 
1, Alabama. 

FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 


HARRISON'S GOLDEN QUEENS—Vigor 
ous, gentle and hardy Italians, 50c each: one 
or 100. Harrison Apiaries, Honoraville, Route 
1, Alabama. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees. Two-pound 
package. with queen, $4.25; one untested, 
queen, $1.00; one tested queen, $1.50. J. Allen, 
Catherine, Ala. 

LISTEN—If it is high-grade Italian bees 
ind queens you desire to purchase, write The 
Carolina Bee Co. for circular and price list 
W. O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, N. C. 
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SERVICEABLE, money-worth Italian queens 
Select untested, $1.00 each; $9.00 per dozen; 
$50.00 per 100. Circular free. R. V. Stearns 
Brady, Texas. 

ITALIAN bees and queens, Honey Girl strain 
3 lbs. bees with queen, $3.00. Queens, untested 
65c each; tested, $1.00. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 2, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J ’. Rogers, Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala 


ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, bred by 
a vocational breeder. 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Try them and you will 
order more, Safe arrival guaranteed. H. B. Tal 
ley, R. F. D No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


FOR SALE - Three-banded Italian queens 
after May 25. One untested queen, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; twelve, $10.00. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS Producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. Queens 
untested, $1.25; select untested, $1.50; select 
tested, $3.00 each. Write for circular for bees. 
Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas 

BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens, the 
kind that pleases every one. Balance of season, 
70c each; 12, 65c¢ each; 50, 60c¢ each; 100, 
55¢e each. Health certificate, safe arrival, satis 
faction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, 
Ala. 


DIEMER’S 





Bright Italian Queens, before 
June 15th, $1.00 each; tested, $1.50. After 


June 15th, 75¢ each. Sent in double barrel in 
troducing cage. Worth-while information in cir 
cular, which gives prices of package bees. J r 
& G. G. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 








ITALIAN bees and queens. Two-pound pack 
age without queen, $3.00; untested queen, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of queen want 
ed. Safe arrival after May 10. Observation 
hives with bees and queen, $8.00. Birdie M 
Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


COMBLESS package bees shipped on sugar 
syrup with Italian queen. 2-lb. package, $3.50 
ten or more, $3.00 each; 3-lb. package, $4.25; 
ten or more, $3.75 each. Health certificate at 
tached. Safe arrival guaranteed. 10% with or 
der, balance before shipping. John A. Williams, 


Box 178, Oakdale, La 
BRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar 
anteed to please you or your money refunded 


Untested, any number, 75c each. Two-frame 
nucleus or package bees a_ specialty. Two 
frame nuclei or two-pound packages’ with 


queen, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed 
Honoraville Bee Company, Honoraville, Ala 
GOLDEN Italian queens producing golden 
bees, very gentle. Inspected, satisfaction guar 
anteed. Tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50; un 
tested, $1.00: 6 for $5.40: 12 or more, &80c¢ 
each After June 30, tested, $1.25: select 
tested, $2.25: untested, 90c; 6, $4.80; 12 or 
more, 70c eack. D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C 


FOR SALE-—Three-banded Italian queens 
Blue Ribbon kind, took first premium at North 
Carolina State Fair, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00; tested, $1.50. State inspected, safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Pleasant Gar 
den Apiaries, Pleasant Garden, N. C. Carl E 
Causey, Manager 


IF you want bees that are gentle to handle, 
good honey-gatherers, and beautiful to look at, 
my strain of golden Italians will please you 
Prices: Untested, $1.05; six, $5.50; twelve to 
forty-nine, 80c each; fifty or more, 75c each. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Health certificate, safe ar 
rival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
R. F. D. No, 2, Randleman, N. C. 
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QUEENS and package bees. 


tlers.’’ Caney 


‘*Yancey Hus- 
Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 


CHOICE bright “Ttalian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 26 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; breed- 
ers, $10 each. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


THREE-BANDED [Italian bees and queens, 
ready June 1. Highest grade untested queens, 
$1.00 each: 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; 50, $35.00. 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00 each; 3-frame 
nuclei with queen, $5.00. Full colonies. I guar 








antee safe arrival anywhere, no disease and a 
square deal to all. 19 years in the game. A. E. 
Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 

$3.00 for a 3-Ib. package bees, with queen 


introduced; shipped on a standard Hoffman 
frame of brood and honey, natural feed for bees 
in transit, easy to transfer to hive on arrival. 
Can ship on receipt of order with government 
health certificate. Guarantee safe delivery. For 
an extra frame of brood add 40c each. Queens 
untested, 85c each. The Liberty Apiary, C. A. 
Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei. (or pack 
age bees) for 1929. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that get the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00: 12, $10.00: 100, $75.00. Tested, 
$2.00 each, Two-frame nuclei or two-pound 
package With queens, $4.50 each; ten or more, 
$4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health 
certificate furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 
Ala 


GOLDEN Italian queens of highest quality 
and most careful breeding. Producing large 
hustling bees, very gentle and beautiful. Yellow 
to the tip. My queens are from a proven honey 








producing strain. Select untested, $1.00 each: 
6 to 12, 90¢ each; 12 or more, 80c¢ each; 100 
for $70. Select tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Try my goldens, 
they will please you. W. C. Wright, Holt, Mis 
souri 

CARNIOLAN QUEENS—wWe have the finest 
line-bred Carniolans to be had. They are very 


hardy, gentle, prolific, great workers and build- 
ers of very white comb; winter extra well and 
build up very quickly in the spring. Fifteen 
years’ experience with them. Never have had 
any foul brood. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices, untested, one to ten, $1.25 
each; ten to twenty-five, $1.15. Breeding 


queens, Fort Edward, 


$5.00. A. M. Middleton, 
R. F. D. No. 2. 


SELECTED STOCK GOLDEN ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS. Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Gentle and best honey producers. 
Government inspected. Each package with 
young laying queen introduced, standard frames. 
2-lb., $3.40; ten or more, $3.00; on two 
frames, $3.90; three frames, $4.50; 3-lb., $3.80; 
on two frames, $4.40. Special large package, 5 
lbs., on two frames honey and emerging brood, 
$5.75; ten or more, $5.50. Orders shipped next 
day received. Cloverland Apiary, D. A. Coincon, 
Prop., Hamburg, La. 
douuevennanngenagsgennnucninednivetysagnsenegeeegnaguancouuucaeadiensevennereveree nau aacueganangeggeeeee aca caNn NANA eat ttn 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Honest, agreeable partner. Bee- 
keeping, fur farming, any good place. Chas. 
Watts, Woodburn, Oregon 


Ww ANTED- —E xpe rienced able bodied man n for 


extracted honey State age, experience and 
wages expected. A. E. Schellhorn, Huntley, 
Mont. 


WANTED—Man to ‘drive truck and care for 
300 colonies. Give qualifications and salary 
wanted first letter. J. James Main, Box 274, 
Kingston, N. Y 





BEE CULTURE 
WANTED—Experienced, temperate and re- 
liable beeman, for summer season, or summer 
and fall. State age, experience, salary expected. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 
duvennennvenrnenuovonasucuinovasgenavenueaququuccuvdsvenegvaneeeeeere 


SITUATION WANTED 


June, 1929 








menmeerseariennes 


EXPERIENCED man wants large bee outfit 


on shares. Michigan preferred. H. D. Smith, 
Atlanta, Mich. 
TT HT 





ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 


TWO-FRAME 





Root extractor for sale. In 





very good condition and little used. C. W. Aep- 
pler, Box 145, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





IF you wish to be an expert bee hunter, write 
to Will Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—Do you love 
the great outdoors! Then you should have this 
sportsmen’s great magazine. You can have it 
for one year together with the. Farm Journal 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year each, 
for only $1.75 for the three. Send your sub 
scription to Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Ohio. 

THE BEE WORL D The leading bee journal 
in Britain and the only international bee-review 
in existence. It is read, re-read and treasured 
Will it not appeal to you? Specimen copy free 








from the publishers. Send us a postcard today. 
It is well worth your little trouble. The Apis 
Club, Watergate House, Water St., Tudor St.., 


London E. C 
min TUNULADELEUUADIOONAUEAEN TOU ETEAed nN 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION | 


eennnensaenns 


4, England. 








FOR SALE—Extracted buckwheat honey in 
60-lb. cans at 8c. F. O. B. Millville. W. C. 
Long, | Millville, Pa. 





~ MIC] JHIG AN white clover honey of light col- 
or and fine flavor, $12.00 per case. Sample fur 
nished. Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Michigan. 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 


honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 











WE have a few thousand pounds of white 
and amber extracted and quantity of goldenrod 
and buckwheat comb honey to offer. Sample on 
request. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Nailed and painted 29 
frame hive-bodies, 70c each; 15 ten-frame hive- 
bodies, 5 in a package, never been unpacked, 
60c each per 5; 20 ten-frame wood-and-7-wire 
excluders, 55c each; 6 ten-frame bottom-boards, 
nailed and painted, 50c each; 17 ten-frame met- 
al hive covers, nailed and painted, 60c each. 
Small size wax press, $3.00. The above articles 
have never been used. 50 eight-frame section 


ten- 


supers, section 4%x4%x1%, holders and 
fences complete, nailed and painted, in good 
condition. Have been used once, are disease 


Sy 40c per super. F. O. B. Defiance, Ohio. 


8. Brechbill. 





Now is the time to get your order in for 
HONEY LABELS. 
Our designs are very attractive, and our 
prices very moderate. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, Ohio. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 385.) 
great fund of information on the uses of 
honey in the diet and her still greater 
enthusiasm for honey as a food. She has 
promised to continue writing for Glean- 
ings, even though her new duties will re- 
quire most of her time and energy. 





* * * 


The New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently published a 
circular entitled “Chemicals in the Api- 
ary, with Notes on Their Use.” This was 
written by Mr. Ray Hutson. It gives the 
latest methods for using various chemi- 
cals which have been found useful in the 
apiary. 

The Kellogg Company has offered a 
part of its space at the meeting of home 
economic workers in Boston, July 1 to 5, 
1929, to the American Honey Institute 
for a honey display. It is expected that 
Miss Fischer will install the display. 


* * * 


The 1929 meeting of the Apis Club 
will be held in Berlin, Germany, August 
9 to 12. The meeting last year was held 
in Switzerland. Professor Dr. L. Armbrus- 
ster, of Berlin, is president of the Apis 
Club. 


* . o 


The proceedings of the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers’ Association for both the 1928 
and 1929 meetings have been published 
in a 48-page bulletin. Mr. E. G. Carr, 
Pennington, N. J., is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


* * 7 


The Kellogg Company is supplying bee- 
keepers with a recipe for muffins made 
with honey in the form of a label to be 
pasted on honey pails and bottles. The re- 
production below is two-thirds actual size. 
We understand that a supply of these la- 
bels can be had free of charge by writ- 
ing to the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


CN -7 A a SAF 208-09 


TRV THis acces ee A 


HONEY, NUT, ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 
2 cups flour % cup chopped walnuts 
2 teaspoons baki ing powder 4 cup honey 
“4 — -- 1 table espoon melted butter 


My 1% cups mil 
a'cape Kcioeg's All-Bran ss 


Sift flour, baking powder, soda. and salt together, add 
oney, melied 


Bake im bot 


Kellogg's Al!- Bran aa walnuts Mix & 

butter, and milk. Add to dry ingredients. 

oven 25 minutes. —_ 1 

Kelloggs All Bra ne all the other Kellogg cereals or 
extra de lic us when ser ned wi nN honey 





OS WARM 2, 
Sates Pate “an 
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Requeening at At the time the bees 
Swarming Time are to be treated for 

swarming, and the old 
hive-body is raised, put a new queen 
in a cage in the new hive-body placed 
on the bottom-board. Raise the old queen 
up with the old hive-body. After the 
bees have released the new queen be- 
low, kill the old queen in the upper 
hive-body and 10 days later destroy all 
queen-cells, Have two full-depth extract- 
ing supers between the top and _ bot- 
tom hive-bodies and use two queen-ex- 
cluders to keep both queens in their prop- 
er places and out of the extracting supers. 
I figure in this way that one could re- 
queen in June with no break in egg- 
laying and also get away from so much 
heavy lifting that is necessary when the 
requeening is done in August.—I. B. 
Miles, Whitehall, Mont. 


LUNUUL ET UOU OALONU EMAL EAT ena 


|~ Sour Honey Dept. 


Me and Ab have met with some awful, 
awful, awful luck again as I can’t bear 
to write about. Its just crushin us. 
Perhaps I wont never write again. It aint 
just alone Salge and Jay Smith jumpin 
our claim on the complete north agency 
for the new Powerful strain and crookin 
on us somethin awful, but at this writin 
our two A. F. B. hound pups are just bal- 
ancin on the dark brink of eternity. The 
chances look now as if they are goin to 
overbalance too. Me and Ab, as we see 
now, never miscallated worse than in 
givin these pups their first foul brood 
lesson. I thought I knew bees. I know I 
know dogs and fishin and trappin. But I 
never afore tried to put dogs and bees 
together. It has possibilities in evenua- 
shon as me and Ab never drempt of— 
never. As I said, I can’t bear to write 
about it, and I wont till I know if they 
live or dont. Ab says they wont. He says 
when a dog or a pup gets to straightnin 
out stiff and his hind legs go quiverin its 
goodby dog. They are both doin it. I aint 
got any heart left to write no more. 

OLD DRONE. 


* * 7m 














P. 8.—And the lawn mowin and garden 
spadin is almost sinkin me and Ab too. 
The rains as let us off easy first after 


gettin out of the lumber yard have made 
grass 
awful. 


jump now and us too somethin 
Our wives are happy again and 
(Continued on page 396.) 
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The Foundation 
of Successful 
Beekeeping 


Beekeeping agree that 
young queens of good quality are essen- 
tial for better wintering and good honey 
crops. 


authorities 


Good queens and good beekeeping are 
inseparable. 
There is 


queens 


like 


distinctive 


Cutts’ 
in quality 


nothing else 
They are 
and character 
They 
crops and bigger profits. 
1 untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, 
$1.50 each. 


Description 


are your big kelp for better 


and complete price list, 
also prices on quantities, upon request. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Health certificate with each shipment. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


R. F. D. 1 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Reliable 


Package Bees and Queens 


Young pure three-banded Italians with 
select young laying queens of our own 
production. Prompt shipment. 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.00 each; 3-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each. Mail 


| or express shipment f. o. b. here. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Inspection certificate and all papers 
necessary to deliver at destination with- 
out delay. 

SELECT YOUNG LAYING QUEENS, 
75 cents each; ten or more, 70c each. Write 
for prices on large quantities. 

1000 colonies and 1200 nuclei to draw 
from. Sixteen years’ experience as exten 
sive shippers. 

You will be pleased with the quality of 
the bees we supply. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick : : Alabama 





QUEENS 


Yancey Hustlers 
Record Honey- Makers 


Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; 
$50.00 per hundred. 

Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 

Package bees at any time. 


Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 


Quigley’s American 
Beauty 
Italian Queens 


For beauty, ee long-lived bees, and 
great honey-gatherers, this strain has no su- 
periors. 

Guaranteed in every way. Our late improve- 
ment in rearing produces fine large queens that 
give the big colonies. Untested, $1.00 each; 
ultra-violet-ray-treated queens, $1.50. Send for 
circular. Reference, Marshall National Bank. 


E. F. Quigley Apiaries Co. 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 





DT At rt Inu Tvl Fant 60 


/ Selected Untested / 


Queens 


Ul 
© 
©) 
© 
a8) 
Q 
— 


Any Number 


These backed 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and you 
will back this 
Our MOTTO is 
to SATISFY you so that you will join 
our family of SATISFIED users of 


/ SMITH’S SUPERIOR QUEENS 
oO 


queens are with a 


may feel sure that we 


guarantee to the limit. 


year 
after year. All you have to do is to for 
ward us your order and we will do the 
rest. Order direct from these MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun, Alabama 


1 to 1000, selected untested queens, 
50c. Tested, $1.00. 


i? a 2 aN 6 | PN oN ON | PN ON ONG PK 
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DIASTASE DETERMINATION 
(Continued from page 871.) 
heat. Diastase is considered of impor- 
tance by these European workers, and 
those which have practically no active 
diastase are condemned in the regulations 
covering food sales. 

Particularly active diastases are pres- 
ent in the salivary and other gastric 
juices of man. A definite statement as 
to the actual value to man of the relative- 
ly small amounts found in honeys would 
be hazardous. Diastase, of course, can 
be purchased in concentrated form to be 
added to a food when facts show such a 
practice to be feasible dietetically.— 
Geo. H. Vansell, Davis, Calif. 








Caucasians 
Carniolans 


Package Bees 


Beekeepers! Try our thrifty, hardy Caucasian 
or Oarniolan queens and bees for 1929. You 


will find them unequaled for honey production. 
Untested queens, $1.30 each; 6, $7.00; 12 or 
more, $1.00 each. Two-lb. pkgs., 1 to 5, $4.00 


each; 5 to 20, $3.25 each; 20 or more, $8.00 
each. Queens included. No disease. Write for 
free circular. 


W. A. HOLMBERG - TURLOCK, CALIF. 


ae 
Norma’s Special! 


GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES 


2 frames of brood and honey, 3 pounds 
of bees, and a queen introduced, for $5.00 
each, 

2-lb. pkgs. with selected untested queen, 
1 to 9, $3.40; 10 to 24, $3.25; 25 or more, 
$3.00. 

3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $4.25; 10 to 24, $4.00; 
25 or more, $3.75. 

4-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $5.25; 10 to 24, $5.00; 
25 or more, $4.75. 

2 and 3 frame nuclei with select un- 
tested queens, same prices as 2 and 3 
pound packages. 


All package bees and nuclei are shipped on 
standard Hoffman frame of brood and enough 
honey for feed in transit. A health certificate 
with each shipment. Shipping season starts 
April 5th. Orders booked with 10% down, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipment. All loss will be 
immediately replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by express agent. 

Reference, Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 





Oo., Hessmer, La. 


ADDRESS 
THE NORMA’S APIARIES 


Rev. J. L. Mahussier, Prop. 
HESSMER, LA. 


IN 
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-KNIGHT’S 
QUEENS 


LINE-BRED, THREE-BANDED LEATHER- 
COLORED ITALIANS 


The best honey-gatherers, gentle, prolific 
and hardy. I have hundreds or more letters al- 
ready received this spring stating their colonies 
headed with my queens withstood the past se- 
vere winter in perfect condition, while others 
did not survive. My queens are carefully reared 
and selected, and are really worth more than 
the average queens advertised. I guarantee 


satisfaction. 

PRICES: 
1 select (one grade) young laying queen. . $1.00 
10 sel. (one grade) young laying queens, ea. .75 
5 select (one grade) young laying queen, ea. .80 
20 or more select (one grade) young laying 

SE EE See he +6 K Shen eRe REESE 65 

Can still make immediate shipments on pack- 
age bees. 2-lb. package with queen, $3.50 F. O 
B. your address. 3-lb. size with queen, $1.00 
additional. 

All queens sent in large six-hole cages unless 
smaller size specified. No charge for clipping. 
No disease. Health certificate. Pure mating, 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight 





Hayneville Alabama 
‘ 7 

Moore’s Strain 

Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 


Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which -has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘*In 1913, 80 per cent of the bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 860 pounds per colony. 

‘In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you, and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four 
of them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disappear. 
They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 


J. P. Moore 


Morgan - - Kentucky 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 393.) 
got us dated weeks ahead and two hours 


after supper every night. 
. o * 


P. 8S. No. 2.—-Cas Flemin of McRoberts, 
Ky., writes as he has a neighbor as hived 
some swarms without foundation and Cas 
reckons he put cross sticks in them and 
says this man is rich but stingy and says 
a stingy man or a lazy man is no good 
with bees. I am thinkin if a fellow is 
goin to get rich with bees he’s got to be 
stingy. Me and Ab may go back to cross 


(Continued on page 897.) 
snunnnnnognnnnnniauaauinncgnensacanni itt \ i 


TALES TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 389.) 
In producing extracted honey during 


a slow honey flow, it is often possible 
to get along with a single super for 
each colony, since the combs in the mid- 
dle of the super may be filled and sealed 
before much done in the out 
side combs. In such cases, the combs in 
the middle can be taken out, the honey 
extracted, and the empty combs then re 
turned. In the partly-filled 
combs at the sides of the super should 
be shoved over to the center and the emp 
ty ones placed on the outside, thus con 
centrating the super work. During a rapid 
honey flow the super. work should be ex- 
panded rapidly until the flowers begin to 
fail when the super work should be con 
centrated as during a slow honey flow. 
During a slow honey flow the second super 
should be placed on top of the first in 
stead of underneath, thus carrying out 
the idea of concentrating super work. 

When producing comb honey, the su- 
pers should be taken off as soon as_possi- 
ble after the honey is sealed to prevent 
eappings being discolored, which occurs 
when left on too long. In many cases it 
is advisable to take off the supers before 
all of the sections have been finished. The 
unfinished ones can be sorted out and as- 
sembled in another super and given back 
to the bees to be finished. One of the 
nicest ways to take off finished honey is 
by means of a bee-escape which is placed 
between the finished super and those be- 
low it. The next day the finished super 
can be taken off practically free from 
bees. 


DW dNOEAU0bULHNNGEEOUUNANENEG | LLUTOEEUUULANEEUUUEOSAGEREUAUeNGEENEpOGeeNGenUG cooeogeneeraaannaneoounaengenoucennnast 
From Producers’ Associations. 

The demand for honey, both in the domestic 
and export markets, has been very fair since 
last report, and we fully anticipate having all 
our 1928 honey cleaned up before tke new 
crop comes in.—-The Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Co-operative, Toronto, May 6 
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such cases, 
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Additional Heads of Grain 
Beekeeping The surrounding territory, 
in Mexico especially the city of Cuer- 

navaca, which is one and a 
half hours’ automobile ride from Mexico 
City and already in the tropics, is excel- 
lent, nay, magnificent, for beekeeping. 
There are other regions near Tampico and 
Vera Cruz, the two main ports on the Gulf 
Coast, in which honey and wax are pro- 
duced all the year around as there is prac 
tically no winter to speak of. It is not 
uncommon to find apiaries in January 
(most generally composed of primitive, 
erude box hives) in which the hives are 
filled again and with honey in the combs, 
after having been “cleaned out” entirely 
in November. Beekeepers in that part of 
the country, having box hives, do not 
know what extractors are for, and, of 
course, tear the combs and render them 
into wax. Really, any part of this country 
can be made a honey-producing area if 
the business is handled seriously and in a 
commercial way.—R. C. Palazuelos, Mex 
ico City, Mexico. 

—- Ao 

New Booksand Among the new bulle 
Bulletins tins relating to beekeep 

ing which have appeared 
recently the following: “Variation 
and Correlation in the Appendages of the 
Honeybee,” by Dr. E. F. Phillips, pub 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; “Bees in North Dakota,” by Prof. J. 
A. Munro, published by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labor, Bis 
marek, N. D.; a reprint of the Iowa bul- 
letin, “Time Factors in Relation to the 
Acquisition of Food by the Honeybees,”’ 
by Dr. C. W. Park, published by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa; 
“The Honey Trade in the United States,” 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
“Habits and Activities of Bees,” by Fran 
cis Jager, published by the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota; “Honey, 
How to Use It,” by Alice M. Child and 
Agnes Kolshorn, published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The latest book to 
reach the Editor’s desk is a copy of “The 
Practical Bee Guide,” by the Rev. J. G. 
Digges, editor of the Irish Bee Journal 
and Beekeepers’ Gazette. This is the sixth 
edition of this work. It is a book of 306 
pages with numerous illustrations and is 
brought up to date throughout. It is pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd., London, England. 


are 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


(Continued from page 396.) 
sticks. We aint above it none if we can 
get rich at it like Flemin’s neighbor 
done. Only our spirits is so awful low 
now, we aint got no heart for anythin 
at all. 


* 7 * 


P, 8S. No. 3.—While me and Ab aint no 
further interest at all in the Powerful 
temperance strain since Salge and Jay 
Smith hijacked on us, the general interest 
aint ebbin none. Prof. J. Flemin Wake- 
field of Provo, Utah, still wants the first 
Powerful queen ahead of Morley Pettit, 
and writes as follers: 

Provot, Utah, April 9, 1929. 
‘*Dear Old Drone: 

‘*Not being able to get in on the ground floor 
with this new school of scientists was such a 
disappointment to me that I have recovered, 
after so long a time, just sufficiently to say 
that I am very sorry that I caused an ‘upset’ 
in your ‘financial,’ but having had a lot of those 
things myself, I am obliged to pass the buck. 

‘*One of my upsets came from placing a truck 
load of honey with a defunct produce company 
which straightway went into the hands of a 
receiver—I wasn’t the receiver. This is only 
one of a good many upsets that I have had 
of late. 

‘*However, I have a secret scheme whereby 

(Continued on page 401.) 


DIS ALTSLTSOT TS TSOIS 00 


/ SHAW’S / 


BEES AND QUEENS 
Are Seldom Equaled and Never Surpassed 
No disease here—never has been. I 
ship in light cages on sugar syrup. All! 
packages 10 to 20 per cent overweight 
when shipped. Young three-band Italian 
bees and queens. I guarantee all queens 
to be purely mated. I also guarantee you 
will get them when you want them. If 
there are any losses, I assume them and 
give prompt replacement or refund. Your 
order booked without deposit. 
PRICES—$2.50 for 2-lb. package with 
queen, and $3.50 for 3-lb. package with 
queen. Queens, 50c each. 


A. E. SHAW, SHANNON, MISS. 


D000 S23. FS. S60 
DTS AtTS SISO TS AAT SEIS 0 


As the package business draws 
to a close, we wish to thank our 
many beekeeping friends for their 
generous patronage. We were taxed 
to the utmost but did follow the 
GOLDEN RULE and expect to be 
back another season with a doubled 
capacity. To all who would requeen 
or improve their stock we can now 
offer a fine lot of young Shaw-line 
bred Italian queens at 


75 cents each. 








Tmt T1000 
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Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, La. 
TSE TSS ETS. 00 TS 
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Italian Queens 
50c cents 


W. A. Whitmire, Milton, Fla. 
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bd ? 

/ Get Running’s Queens / 

And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- / 
& 
& 

queens sent from Sumterville, 
Address for quick service. 


gan Apiaries, where we produce honey 
each; $8.40 per dozen. Tested, 50c 

Ala. / 

David Running j 


each extra. Write for prices in 


large quantities. 
All 


by the carload. 
Choice untested Italian Queens, 75c 
SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 
DIALS SOFAS P60 


Trt 00700 








Caucasian Queens 


More than five times many Caucasian 
queens being used today as five years ago. 
Our breeding stock can not be excelled. Prices 
for balance of season: Untested queens, 1 to 5, 
$1.50 each; 6 to 11, $1.30 each; 12 to 24, 
$1.25 each; 25 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 and over, 
90c each. Tested queens, $3.00 Select 
tested, $4.50 each. Orders filled promptly. ‘‘Air 
Mail Service for Long Distance Free.’ 


Bolling, Bee Co. 
Bolling, Alabama 


“Honey Girl” Italian Queens 


The best we know how to produce. Reared 
under ideal conditions. All our nuclei are stand- 
ard size 4-frame nuclei. The kind we operated 
years ago when queens sold for twice the price 
asked for today. 

Summer Prices: Untested queens, $60.00 per 
100; 1 to 4 inclusive, 75c each; 5 to 11 inclu- 
sive, 70c each; 12 to 99 inclusive, 65c each. 
Tested queens, $1.00 each. Breeding queens, 
$5.00 each. 

Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed any 
where in the U. S. and Canada. Buy our queens 
this summer and you will want our* packages 
next spring. Address your order to 


“St. Romain’s Honey Girl Apiaries 


Rev. Jos. M. Coulombe and 
J. Lloyd St. Romain, Props. 


MONTEGUT, LA. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


as 


each, 
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I have an option on 10,000 untested three- 
banded Italian queens—the kind that gather 
the honey and are gentle to handle. Do you 
know that the sale of queens at the present 
time is very slow? I guess you do! At any rate, 
when you make a well-known breeder an offer 
to take kis entire output, knowing the condition 
of the market, he is not very likely to turn 
down any reasonable offer for his queens. You 
see I pay for the advertising, buy all the 
stamps and do all the office work, and my 
breeder just ‘‘digs in’’ and produces the 
queens. It is no wonder that I can buy them 
cheap. But they are not cheap queens when 
quality is considered, for they are guaranteed 
to be the equal of any queens on the market 
and superior to many. My breeder will operate 
nearly 3000 swarms and nuclei to produce this 
quantity of queens for me. Almost a lifetime in 
the business of rearing queens has taught this 
breeder how to produce queens in quantities 
at a low price, and still make good money. 
And again the Townsend policy of dividing 
profits with my customers comes in again, for 
look at the unheard-of price of $45.00 per 
hundred for the very best untested queens pro- 
curable. Now is the opportune time to requeen 
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Untested Queens, 45c Each 


that yard of undesirable bees that you have 
been thinking of doing so long. Get on the book 
for your turn of delivery. Some queens will be 
mailed at once, but main deliveries will begin 
the 15th of this month and continue through 
July and the balance of the season. Here is my 
schedule of prices: 

25 or more untested queens at 48c¢ each 

50 or more untested queens at 47c each 

75 or more untested queens at 46c each 

100 or more untested queens at 45c each 

Ask for special prices on larger quantities. 
Mail back dead queens and get replacement at 
once. Everything guaranteed. Like a chain 
store which sells for less profit than its com- 
petitors, I have to buy well-known queens from 
well-known breeders of experience, and the 
purchaser gets the benefit. 

I anticipate a big run on these queens. Get 
your order booked at once and if for any rea 
son you do not get delivery to suit your need, 
advise and you will get your money back at 
once. Could any one ask for more! Address me 
at my home at Northstar, Michigan and the 
queens will be mailed direct to you from my 
breeder in the South. Come on, boys! E. D. 
Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 





Queens---Italian Queens 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 
Bright leather-colored three-banded hustlers. 
Untested, 50c; 6, $2.75; 12, $5.50; 25, $11.00. Tested, $1.00 each. 


G. H. Merrill Apiaries, Greenville, S. C. 





Carniolans 


Gentle Prolific 
Wonderful Workers 


Gentle—can be handled most of the time 
without a veil. Wonderful workers—average 
surplus 1927 was 180 lbs. per colony. Many 
reports from customers better than this. Build 
very white combs—fine for comb honey produc- 
tion. 

22 years breeding Carniolans. Breeders im- 
ported each season—Jan Strgar strain—the 
foremost queen-breeder in Carniola. M. Am- 
brozic strain, the most extensive honey pro- 
ducer in Carniola, operating over 1000 colo- 
nies. We have supplied queens to many Agri- 
cultural Colleges and State Experiment Sta- 
tions, to the Provincial Experiment Statiohs 
and Farm of Canada, and to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for breeding purposes. We probably 
have the finest Carniolans in the United States. 
Ask for our free paper, ‘‘Merits of the Car- 
niolan Bee.’’ 





Untested queens, one ............55- $ 1.35 
Untested queens, six .............45- 6.60 
Untested queens, dozen ..............- 12.00 


Tested qteens, each ; 
Ask for prices in larger quantity. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Send us your orders for Honey Labels. 
We can serve you well. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


bs SS nn On So te 
GOLDEN QUEENS? x°2u<ine bright 


three - banded 
bees. I have reared queens for ten years 
for my own apiaries and have found 
—— vay ; ved 65 
and am offering all as 
WNSIOR GE. 6 cc cceceses e c ea. 
Ready to mail May 20th. 
R. W. BALDWIN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 








Gleanings in Bee Culture, the magazine you 
need if you are a beekeeper. Subscription price, 
One dollar for two years. 








MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
QUEENS 


Seventeen years’ experience with bees. 
Twelve years a queen-breeder. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Select untested, one grade only. 
Be RS reper $0.75 each 
100 or more........ $70.00 per hundred 
arr $1.25 each 


We guarantee satisfaction and safe ar- 
rival in U. S. and Oanada. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries 


Leo C. Parks, Mgr. 
SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
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Right when you are busiest with other things, your ‘Tne BARKER 


garden will need you. Don’t neglect it. Get a BARKER. emery 


can’t be beat when it 


With a BARKER, tending garden is as easy and swift comes to easy running 
as mowing a well kept lawn. Revolving blades and un- and good work.’’—Ethel 
derground knife destroy the weed growth. Gets close E. Hartman (M acon 
to the plants; has leafguards. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER Flower and Plant Gar- 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation it works the sur- den), Clinton, Mich. 
face into a level, moisture-retaining soil mulch—-best cul- The BARKER is the 
tivation possible! . best of all. Folks ask 

Your time is valuable. So is your garden. Especially me if I sweep my field 
these days of roadside markets, your garden is valuable. with a broom.’’ — Geo. 
Get a BARKER. Use your BARKER to make the seed- C. Beck, Box 476, Pied 
bed. Use a seed drill, which we can supply with attach- mont, W. Va. 
ment for the BARKER. Make your garden pay. ‘The BARKER saves a 

Let us tell you about it; many pictures; the two lot of hard work, and 
models and seven different sizes; and the very low my garden looks 100% 
prices delivered to you. Write us today. better.’’ — Jos. Brown, 


Ellsworth, Me. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 117 David City, Nebr. 


Ruschill’ ld 
uschill’s | Golden Queens 
lobred Italian BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY- 
| GATHERERS 
Queens Select (one grade) young laying queen, $1.00 
each; five for 80c each; ten, 75c each; twenty 


produce _ light-colored, | or more, 650 each. 
three-banded bees that 





deliver the goods, judg- We have specially made, patent pending, safe 
ing by the many repeat | introducing cage which is also self-introducing, 
orders we get. in which we guarantee safe introduction even 


UNT UE to laying worker colonies. The price for queens 
ESTED QUEENS in this cage is 50c additional. All queens mailed 


$1.00 EACH in large cages unless smaller size specified. No 


disease. Health certificate. Safe arrival and sat- 


Chas. L. Ruschill | ‘*****°" 
Colfax, Iowa The Golden Apiaries 


, ri j 
25 years’ experience =| John T. Knight, Mgr. LETOHATCHIE, ALA. 
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Our Guarantee and Advertising 
Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we 
make the following guarantee of our advertising, together with a state- 
ment of the conditions we must exact both from our advertisers and from 
our subscribers who may patronize such advertisers : 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned). We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad- 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise- 
ment that may be printed in our columns. 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise- 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
complainant; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
and the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exclude the advertiser from our col- 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
law, if necessary) to compel him to make res- 
titution or to secure his proper punishment. 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle- 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon- 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un- 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi- 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar- 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper—wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves would 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘cash in advance’’ to those only 
we know by experience have an established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this wo peer we in no way challenge the 
right an® propriety of the honest business-like, 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad- 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor- 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
ean secure orders on cash-in-advance terms. 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk—not 
ours). We will not guarantee the purity. of any 
seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur- 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves; 
but any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref- 
erences in advance, and our readers may con 
sider this fact in their favor. We will not guar 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
our columns. We will not guarantee temporary 


advertisers for ‘‘help wanted,’’ ‘‘position 
wanted.’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans- 


actions the terms of bargain and payment are 
special and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer's financial responsibility nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for. We ad- 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on ©. O. D. terms. Likewise we do not guar- 


antee the reliability of honey sellers, although 
we require strict references from them. 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar- 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men- 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re- 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of the 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 
after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; such complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com- 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased before payment for it, 
must be demanded and made in all cases where- 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat- 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase. 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them- 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale. 


CONDITIONS INOUMBENT UPON OTR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and refund, pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract. 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat- 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsement of a local 
banker, postmaster and official, or three other 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad- 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references, 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queens 
and Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeeping and apiary condition; and, if new 
in the business of selling queens and bees, 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep- 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur- 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep- 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor 
respondence and in the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies. 


WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH: By 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of two purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it; to be relieved of the 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the un 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. I. Root Co., Publishers. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from 397.) 
I feel quite sure I can raise the twenty-five you 
ask for the first Powerful queen. Recently our 
county commissioners decided to put over an 
economical program, and they fired some of 
the deputies. Two of these were in the sheriff's 
office. This made the force short of booze 
‘scenters’—not booze centers. Oh, no! these 
are so very numerous that one was actually 
uncovered just across the street in plain view 
of the office. You see, if they had had some 
good ‘scenters’ on hand this place would have 
been located the minute it started business. 
‘*Well, the sheriff is my neighbor, and | 
think I can go into cahoots with him and fur 
nish the ‘scenters’ and get on the payroll; 
i. e., if I can secure a good breeder of the 
Powerful strain. When I mention the matter 
to him I feel sure he will advance the money 
for I helped elect him and two of the commis- 
sioners who are both particular friends. 
‘*‘Anyway, it seems to me that owing to the 
kind of weather we are having, you should be 
willing to extend your patience a little longer. 
I am afraid to invest very heavily in queens 
until I know whether we are going to have any 
summer this year. Two days ago, when bees 
ought to have been preparing to swarm, the 
(Continued on page 404.) 
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For Sale 


0 
Italian Bees & Queens 





Nothing but the best. Queens, 75c 
each; $8.00 per dozen. 1 pound of 
bees with young queen, $2.10; 2 Ibs. 

= with queen, $3.90. Discount on larger 
/ orders. All charges paid to your P. O. 


Graydon Bros. 
Route 4, Greenville, Alabama 
| o> 2 aX 2 aX | PN OO NG | | 


EDWARDS ncorinc 


PX ONG | PN | PN ON 





Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Th ds o tisfi users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sises tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 
—- FREE — ipg and Material Book No. 

tes and for Garage Book. 

SA ES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

BOOKS 


688-6 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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j Caucasians j 


Northern bred, gentle, prolific, win- 

/ ter well, build up rapidly, record / 
producers. Bred for over 30 years. 

/ Untested queens, $1.50 for one, or 
$7.50 for six; $1.10 each in lots of / 
50 or more. 


/ Herman Rauchfuss / 


3100 So. Acoma 8t., 
ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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Beekeepers, Take Notice 


Announcement 


In connection with my comb and extracted 
honey apiaries and supply business kere at 
Onsted (Mich.), I now have established a pack- 
age and queen-rearing apiary in Alabama. Ev- 


erything new, modern in every way. An ex- 
perienced shipper in charge and under my 
supervision will give satisfaction. Nothing but 
pue Italians, state inspected. Sold under a 
money-back guarantee. CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED AT ALL TIMES. 


JUNE DELIVERY: One untested queen, 70c; 
25, 65c each. 2-lb. combless package with un- 
tested queen, $3.00; 10, $2.90 each. Send us a 
trial order and KNOW what we offer. 


L. M. HUBBARD 


P. O. Box 134, Luverne, Ala., or Onsted, Mich. 








Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 








INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH. 
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a oS eS PO . FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 384.) 
/ Mack’s Queens 


like good things to eat and like to mal 
good things to eat. It’s the taste + 
needs to be satisfied. Honey helps sa‘ 
our taste craving and so let’s paint 
(3-BAND) g E 
picture first and let the many other gu 
d P k B things fall in line as supplements. Honey 
an ac ape ees ean be sold on its own merit as a ¢€ n 
Are praised by all who use them. A cus bination ingredient and does not need to of 
tomer Sete Fatiens wrote —~ gunmer be considered alone as a medicinal agent 
that e ac een uying igh-pricec 
queens and he was going to see if price On Illustrations 
had anything to do witk quality. He or 
dered 9 from us. A letter just received 
states that they all came through the 
severe winter in fine shape while 3 of 





i 
w 


Never use a picture simply because it 
is pretty, odd or striking. In using the \ 
pictures of very pretty young women or 





kp tg yee by 8 unusual illustrations of any kind there is | ~ 
breeder. Another from Wisconsin states always danger that the picture will re- It 
Far eee aed ocr duesns BARD GUN. ceive so much attention from the reader a 
TLE and VERY PROLIFIC. We guar that he will neglect to look at the accom it 


antee them to please you in every way. 
Price, 75c each; $8.40 a dozen; $60.00 
per 100, postpaid. 
Package Bees: 2 lbs. with queen, 
$3.75; 3 Ibs., $4.50. Prompt delivery. 
Attractive prices on larger lots. 


panying text matter. Try to have an ar 

tistic and effective combination of illus- - 

tration and typographical arrangement. 
(Continued on page 403.) 


QUEENS QUEENS 


Palmetto three-band Italians reared from 
imported stock, backed by 27 years of experi 
ence. My prices are in line with the price o 





Herman McConnell 
(THE BEE AND HONEY MAN) 


TAS 00 FS FATS SAA TSE S00 Toe 


ROBINSON—Route 2—ILLINOIS honey. Booking orders now for June, July, and 6 
August delivery at following prices: 50c each; ! 

. . 8 ) 
Telegraph and Telephone, Oblong, Ill. _ =. $2.80: dozen, $5.40; 20 to 100, in 


SISAL TO Tal TS TS Tel FATT 


yeep ere |«CC. «G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. C. T 




















“Quick Service, No Delay” 


My Motto 





Quality, Service, and Fair Prices 





I guarantee safe arrival, full weight, prompt service, and entire satisfaction. 


Price List 
I Pay All Transportation Charges 





1-lb. package with select untested queen, any number, $2.60 each 
2-lb. package with select untested queen, any number, 3.50 each 
3-lb. package with select untested queen, any number, 4.50 each 
Select untested queens - - ° - - - .50 each 
Select Tested Queens 1.25 each 


Hayneville Apiary Company 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. Hayneville, Alabama 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 402.) 


Pictures have aptly been called the uni 

‘sal language of the human race, They 

ply the atmosphere for the message of 

> text. If we can show by illustration 
iow to use the food we are advertising, 
we enhance the reader’s interest and 
rake the advertisement more productive 
of sales. 

Advertisers are sometimes puzzled to 
know whether or not they should use pic- 
tures of themselves in their advertising. 
As a rule it is considered inadvisable to 
regularly employ the picture of the ad- 
vertiser in his business announcements. 
It weakens instead of strengthens the ad- 
vertisement because, if used continuously, 
it suggests egotism and a waste of space. 

(Continued on page 407.) 








AAPOR SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
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Prompt Delivery 


LIGHT THREE-BANDED BEES AND 
QUEENS 


This is our 20th year in the queen and pack- 
age business, and each year we strive to please 
our customers by breeding from selected stock, 
better packing and above all, prompt service. 

Note our prices for delivery, April 1 to May 
31. All bees shipped on standard Root frame, 


wired, drawn from Dadant foundation, the 
natural food for bees in transit. 

10 2-lb. with select untested queens. .$ 28.00 
25 2-lb. with select untested queen.. 67.50 
50 2-lb. with select untested queen.. 132.50 
100 2-lb. with select untested queen.. 260.00 
10 3-lb. with select untested queen.. 35.50 
25 3-lb. with select untested queen.. 85.00 
50 3-lb. with select untested queen.. 165.00 
100 3-lb. with select untested queen.. 305.00 
10 4-Ib. with select untested queen.. 42.00 
25 4-lb. with select untested queen.. 101.25 
50 4-lb. with select untested queen.. 197.50 
100 4-lb. with select untested queen.. 370.00 


5-lb. swarm with queen on 2 frames of 
Weeed amd ROME ... nc ccccccces $5.65 each 


Government health certificate, no disease, 
prompt and safe delivery, our guarantee. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 
Oscar Mayeux, Prop. 
Hambur3, La. 


References: Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Mor- 


eauville, La. 








radiated treatments. Our 


the results big. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Description of Queens. 


State of Ohio, Hamilton County, S. S.: 
Personally appeared before me, 


this 10th day of May, 
Honey Makers,’’ 


1929, 


THE HONEY makers 


Ultra Violet treated queens have scored again. This is the third season of our successful 
guarantee to you is ‘‘increased egg-laying of the queen, and ex- 
treme gentleness of the bees.’’ On April 7th, 1929, we examined an experimental apiary 
of Ultra Violet treated queens. Of the twelve colonies, eleven had eight or more frames of 
brood and one colony had thirteen frames of brood. These colonies did not receive fall or 
winter feeding, neither did they receive winter protection of any kind. The first and only 
feeding was March 23rd. They were wintered in double brood-chambers (20 frames). 

Head your colonies with these scientifically treated queens. The additional cost is little, 


(Process Patent 

—-PRICE LIST 

1 to 6 Ultra Violet Italian..... 
6 to 12 Ultra Violet Italian.... 
1 or more Ultra Violet Cyprian.... 
50c less for untreated queens. 


For larger quantities write for prices. Write for Free Descriptive Circular, 
AFFIDAVIT. 


.. . $1.75 each. 50 each. 
... 1.60 each. 1.35 each. 
2.00 each. 2.00 each. 


a Notary 
and State, Clifford F. Muth, Vice President of the Fred W. 
who upon oath, 
to be true and honest to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
CLIFFORD F. 
WALTER S. 

My commission expires March 16 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, 0. 













Applied for.) 






May and June. July 1 to Sept. 15 









Public in and for the above named County 
Muth Co., Cincinnati, Okio, 
experiment titled ‘‘The 






states the above 







MUTH. 
DOM, Notary 






Public. 






1932 
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COS SOOT LSS. SOUB HORSY DEFT. 
(Continued from page 401.) 
e weather man gave us a 13-inch blanket of snow 
. and this morning it is falling as fast as eve. 
u 0 Z ec ons Looks as if we were entering another ice age 
If so, we shall need both ‘kunger resistin’ ' 
and ‘cold resistin’ ’ strains more than any 
thing else. In that event I shall turn my at 
Because: tention towards a strain that can live on ‘pink 
. snow (Chlamydococcus nivalis), an algae 
which will grow on the surface of glaciers. It 
happens that my best apiary lies at the foot 
of Mt. Timpanogas, a 12,000-footer at the back 
of which is a perpetual glacier. Over this gla 
cier the boys frequently take hikes, and kere in 
the cirques will be the best place in the world 
to work out the problem. 
‘However, it may be possible to develop from 
this Powerful strain a ‘migratin’ ’ variety, since 
(Continued on page 405.) 


66 ° 
Turning Honey Into 
” 
Money 
Replace every weak or failing queen 
with one of our honey-go-getters, 
and remember a failing queen now 


June, 1929 


They are manufactured of the best 
material obtainable for the pur 
pose—second growth basswood. 
They measure full in all dimen 
sions, have a glossy polish, and fold 
square without breaking. 





They increase the attractiveness of 
your comb honey. 
The quality is equal to that of the 
best, while the prices are lower. 
The millions that are sold every 
year prove that they are preferred. 
means a short harvest later. 
Three-banded . . Health-certified . . 
Guaranteed to give you 100% sat- 
isfaction, or your money back. 

- $1.00; 6... .$5.00; 12... .$9.00 


Write for free samples and a copy 
of our catalog. 
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Uriah Apiaries 
BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 














Morrison’s Three-banded Queen Bees 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them, 
for qualities such as gentleness, honey-gathering, less swarming, and capping their 
honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. We have the stock and know the 
business. Our mating capacity is such that we can take care of all orders promptly. 
Prices are as follows: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00; 25 or more, 75¢ each. Tested, $1.50 
each, in any number. Breeders, $5.00 each. Discount on large orders if booked in ad- 


vance. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
° 
Mandale, Ohio 





George Morrison, P. 0. Box 65 . 


Leininger’s Queens 


45 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Just 45 years ago we reared our first Italian Queens and we have ever 
since reared queens of the highest quality. There are none better. 
OUR PRICES FOR QUEENS ARE: 
Untested ........ $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00 
Tested eons $1.50 each, any number 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRED LEININGER & SON, DELPHOS, OHIO 








SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 404.) 
they seem to have a tendency to disregard 
boundry lines, flying, as you say, right over 
nto Mexico and back home. 

‘‘A ‘migratin’’ strain would be very con- 
venient now, since so many states will not al- 
low used material to be shipped in. Just have 
the bees trained to fly rigth to the winter loca- 
tion in the fall, leaving the summer hive in 
place ready to come back to in the spring. That 
would solve the problem confronting many 
California and Utah bee-men who are now 
barred from moving their bees back and forth 
on the railroads. It would also take care of 
the package problem. So I think I shall do a 
bit of research along that line. 

‘‘Thanking you in anticipation of your fa 
vorable consideration of my pathetic situation, 
and trusting in your disinclination to te mpt the 
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Package Bees 
Queens 


SPECIAL—2', pounds hybrids with 
purely mated Italian queen, each, $3.00. 
Quantities, $2.80. 

2-pound queenless package -y omg 
ening weak colonies, each, $1. 

ITALIANS WITH PURELY ‘MATED 

QUEENS 

2-pound package, each, $3.00; 50 pkgs., 
each, $2.75. 3-pound package, each, $1.00 








Hon. Morley Pettit to lower his high ‘moral’ 
standard by doing such a ‘petty’ little thing as 
to scab on an unfortunate fellow bee-man, I 
remain, ‘‘Yours very fraternally, 

‘ **d. FLEMING WAKEFIELD.’’ 

Well wait till I know whether Flory 
and Billy, our A. F. B. hound pups, come 
back from the great twilight border as 
now shadders their lives. Me and Ab 
named ’em Flory and Billy for F. B. 

(Continued on page 408.) 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS, 45c 


I am making this price to let you try my queens, that they may prove their own merits. 
2-pound package with queen, $2.45. 


$1.00 per pound each additional pound of bees. 
There has never been any disease known here. 


A. L. Webb, Prop. CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


LOOK NOW 


Queen Bees, 50c each, any number 


more. 
Queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.40; twelve, 
$10.00. 


Herron & Stone 


MILLERTON, OKLAHOMA 
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TWO YEARS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 














These Italian queens are just as good quality as can be produced. Write 
or wire and your order will be promptly shipped. 


Package Bees 


Two-pound package with queen........................ $2.50, any number 
Three-pound package with queen........................ 3.00, any number 


We pack full weight, furnish health certificate and guarantee safe ar 
rival and satisfaction on every shipment. 


Citronelle Bee Company 


Citronelle, Alabama 
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Queens ; 
« Forehand’s 3-band / 


Italians 
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The very best at the lowest price pos- 
sible for remainder of season. 

1 to 12 selected untested queens, 55c 
each; 12 to 25, 50c each. 

Six selected untested queens will be 
GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE with each 
order for 25 or more. 

Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 


N. Forehand 


Florida 
|| oa < ? a oa | PS 


Gonzalez 
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Italian 
Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL 


I will have hundreds of No. 1 
young laying Italian queens 
for June and July delivery. 
These queens will be reared 
honey flow from basswood 





during a natural 
These queens will be superior to those raised 
under an artificial sugar flow. Why! Because 
they will be fed up highly from the natural 
food and will hatch healthy queens. I have my 
queen yard located in a district where there is 


a light honey flow almost the whole season. 
This is why I can offer good queens and bees 
at these low prices. My queens are backed by 
years of improving and selecting from the finest 
mothers, and are mated to selected drones. I 
have no black bees near my mating yard. | 
guarantee all queens to be pure mated, safe ar 
rival, free from all diseases and to give perfect 
satisfaction in every way in the U. S. A. and 
Canada. 

PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY 
Untested queens....... Any number, 65c each 
Select Untested........ Any number, 70c each 
2-lb. pkg. with young queens, 

Any number, $3.00 each 
3-lb. pkg. with young queens, 
Any number, $4.00 each 
shipped in light weight 


All package bees 
F. O. B. express. 


cages. Sugar syrup feed 


N. Norman, Apiarist 
RAMER - - - - - ALABAMA 









Here You Are! 
Queens, 50c ea. 











Quality bred Untested Italian Queens now only fifty cents each, any 
number. York’s usual high quality, nothing cheap but price. Every 
queen guaranteed to be satisfactory or money back. These queens are 
reared from our best select breeders and are good uniform size. No 
culls shipped. Place your orders now for queens and have them ship- 
ped when you are ready for them. You can not buy better. We are 
prepared to give you service. Any size order appreciated. 


Summer prices on package bees: 
queen, $3.00 each; 10 or more, $2.75 each; 3-lb. size, 


$1.00 each more. These packages are ideal for late in- 
crease. Prompt shipments assured. Safe arrival guar- 


anteed. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Georgia 





2-lb. pkg. with 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 403.) 
Moreover, the advertiser misses the mark 


at which his advertising gun is aimed. 
He is not engaged in selling himself but 
his product. Public attention is diverted 
from the text to the picture, which adds 
little to the value of the appeal and has 
no selling force. Therefore, why should 
he employ it in his advertising? 

In order to secure satisfactory results 
in illustrations good copy must be fur 
nished to the photo-engraver. This means 
that the pictures from which the cuts are 
to be made must be clear and distinct. 
With all foods, it is better to make actual 
photographs of the prepared dishes. 


Mott’s Northern-bred 


Italian Queens 


Reared 350 feet from the postoffice, Your or- 
ders on our desk in 20 minutes from the train. 
Saves a day in and day out by R. F. D. clerks. 
Queens selected and guaranteed purely mated. 
Why buy hybrids? 24 years looking for the 
best. See list. 

April and May, $1.25; 12, $18.00. After June 
1, $1.00; 6, $5.75; 12, $11.50; 50, $45.00; 
100, $85.00. Sel. tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50c. 
No an safe delivery, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH. 
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Collier's 


/ Pure Three-banded Italian 


j Queens and Bees 


By Return Mail 

THRIFTY, HEALTHY, PROLIFIC 

Untested queens, 1-11, 60c; 12-23, 
55c; 24-100, 50c. 

Select untested, 1-11, 65c; 12-23, 
60c; 24-100, 55c. 

Tested queens, $1.50 each. 

Two-pound package with select 
untested queen, 1-11, $2.75 each; 
12-100, $2.60 each. 

Three-lb. pkg. with select untested 
queen, 1-11, $3.75 ea.; 12-100, $3.50 
ea. Prices quoted on larger lots. 


I have the experience, labor and equip 
ment to give you satisfactory service. 
Safe arrival guaranteed in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Matings guaranteed pure, re 
placement made or money refunded on 
request. Health certificate furnished 


C. B. Collier, Ramer, Ala. 
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JENSEN’ 


Pure Three-banded Italians 


Can still supply some package bees if your locality affords summer or early fall honey 


flows. However, the package rush is over, and we 


to adequately care for the queen trade 


have again enlarged on our queen-yards 


Why the necessary continuous expansion here! Highly satisfactory Bees, Queens, and 
Service must be the answer. Our standard for everything in our line is high; which does 
not mean that we are satisfied; but hope to still improve, and by combining our experience 
with volume, to keep giving the greatest bee and queen values possible. 

You will always find us in line (wken you compare prices), quality and service con 


sidered. QUALITY plus SERVICE by Jensen means SATISFACTION. 
REMAINDER OF SEASON, PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


2-lb. packages with select untested queens, 1 or 100.................0005: $2.75 
3-lb. packages with select untested queens, 1 or 100...................055 3.65 
QUEENS 
I OE ig ona aie s eae nie eke 50c each 
Tested (3 to 6 months old)................ $1.00 each 


ee 


whose ened $5.00 to $7.50 


| We guarantee: Pure mating of all queens, arrival in good condition, and satisfaction. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 
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Berry’ s Reliable 


Bees and Queen Bees 
FOR ogee SHIPMENT 
Bees | & the Pound. ung Select Queens 
Thirty-five Years aeeannt the Best. 


LIGHT — BANDED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS ONLY 


PACKAGE BEES 


1-lb. pkgs. with sel. queens........ $2.50 ea, 
tt Cn. ns ovens ohh nee e660 es 2.25 ea. 
2-lb. pkgs. with sel. queens........ 3.50 ea. 
ences 6 eRe s 066s oes 3,00 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs. with sel. queens......... 4.50 ea. 
 , Fre 4.00 ea. 


If packages are wanted prepaid, add 15% 
for U. 8S. east of the Mississippi River and 25% 
for west of the Mississippi and eastern Canada. 
We refer Western Oanada customers to our 
egente, the T. Eaton Co,, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 

an. 
SELECT ITALIAN QUEENS 

Untested, 75c each; 12 to 50, 65c each; 50 
to 100 and up, 60c each. Tested queens, $1.50 
each; 25 or more, $1.25 each. All queens se- 
lected stock. The culls we destroy. 

Thousands of queens ready to ship by re- 
turn mail. 

We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 
on everything we ship, We have no disease 
and a certificate of health accompanies each 
shipment. We clip wings of queens free of 
charge on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


BEE CULTURE 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 405.) 
P. S. No. 4.— 

I’m gittin’ kind o’ lazy, 

And I feel it comin’ on; 

I can’t tell when it’ll git me 

Er jest when I'll be gone; 

But when the spirit moves me 

I ain’t got long to stay, 

Fer I'll jest pack my fishin’ kit 

An’—an’ slip away; 

And there wont be no mowin 

Altho lawns are growin, 

And there wont be no hoein 

Altho gardens too are growin 

For I am surely goin— 

If I can get the coin. 

—Me and Wildcat Bill. 
Crushin disappintment and gloom allays 

turn me to the poeticle. I just can’t help 
it.—O. D. 





Serviceable, money-worth Italian 
queens, Select untested, $1.00 each; 
$9.00 per dozen; $50.00 per hundred. 


Circular free. 
R. V. STEARNS, BRADY, TEXAS 








Two Winners in Any Apiary 





Three~ply 
foundation 





ROOT’S NEW 
Lock-Corner Frame 


Rigid and Aboslutely square. 


Strongest frame made. 


510 N. Cedar Street. 


Biggest Thing in The Apiary 


For Sale by 
M. H. HUNT & SON, Lansing, Mich. 


Three-ply Airco 
Foundation 


10 brood frames drawn from this 

foundation are equal to 15 frames 

of any other foundation. | 
| 
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cA Thoroughly Reliable 


| fo Frame $19 0 
i 


/ 
Extractor 


This very excellent extractor is our No. 54 4-frame Novice non- 
reversible extractor, long sold by us. To the many true and tried fea- 
tures of this good extractor we have now added that of our new 
comb-fitting electrically-welded pockets. 
With these pockets fewer combs are brok- 
en than with any other extractor. It is 
strong and staunch, but light enough to 
meet especially the needs of beekeepers 
who want a light but thoroughly efficient 
machine that can easily be carried from 
yard to yard. 


Its High Points of Excellence 


Staunchly Made in Every Part. 

Easiest Running 4-frame Extractor Made. 
Ball-bearing. 

Form-Fitting Pockets (patent applied for) 

Prevent Comb Breaking. 
Does Twice the Work of a Two-frame in 
. Same Time. 
4-frame Novice, $18.50. Gets All the Available Honey. 








The Two-Frame Novice 


For the beginner or back-lot beekeeper, the 
Two-frame Novice extractor meets every re- 
quirement. It is the lightest and strongest good 
extractor ever built. Has only two moving parts, 
is ball-bearing, runs so easily that a child can 
turn it. Can be carried without effort by one 
hand. Will handle 60 combs an hour and get all 
the available honey. Price $13.95. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina,. Ohio 2-frame Novice, $13.95 


! 
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Queens 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ALIANS 


60c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 

Mr Beekeeper, let us 
have your order. No ‘‘ifs’’ 
nor ‘‘ands.’’ We have the stock, equipment, 
experience, and can give prompt, satisfactory 
service. Our queens and bees are guaranteed to 
be as good as can be bought for the money. 
They aré backed by years of improving and 
selecting from the finest mothers, and mated 
to drones that are selected. They are bred for 
quality rather than quantity by experienced 
queen-bréeders. Our queens are large in size, 
rich in color, beautiful, and will do their duty. 
We have spared neither labor nor expense to 
make them the very best. We guarantee every 
queen puré mated, safe arrival, free from dis 
ease, and satisfaction in U. S. A. and Canada 
If not satisfied, return them. We will replace 
or refund your money 

PRICES 

UNTESTED QUEENS, ANY NUMBER, 60c ea. 
SELECT TESTED, ANY NUMBER, 70c ea. 
TESTED QUEENS, ANY NUMBER, 90c each 

We ship package bees by express only F. O 
B. shipping point. 2-lb. pkg. with select un 
tested queen, any number, $3.00 each; 3-lb. pkg 
with select untested queen, any number, $4.00 
each. Packages shipped on sugar syrup feed or 
candy feed. Health certificate with each ship 
ment. Safe arrival guaranteed 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
T. L. Norman, Mgr. NAFTEL, ALA. 
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l Williams’ 


ueens 


produce 


Profitable Colonies 


They are bred for honey gather- 
ing, long life, and hardiness. 

We know how to produce the long 
slender-bodied queens such as you 
find at the head of your best colo- 
nies. 

Health certificate with every ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Select untested Italian queens, 
50e each. Quantity prices on re 
quest. 


P. M. Williams 


MT. WILLING ALABAMA 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 











1 A2HD 


—_ 
| 


50c each 


in lots of 5 or more; smaller lots, 60c each. 


Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. &., 
ing and perfect satisfaction is guaranteed the world over. 


Over a third of a century of careful breeding and selecting insures 
you of THRIFTY three-banded 


of thousands of queens per month assures you of good delivery. 


8 

c Let THRIFTY queens help you build 
3 order today. 

») 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS - - 


Canada and Cuba. Pure mat 


Italian queens that please. An output 


stronger colonies. Place your 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 











| | : 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
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Show What You Pack 


A Wondertul Package 


to Sell Honey 


CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL SHAPES 


BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


Tyzart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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Queens 


90 CENTS EACH 


ANY NUMBER 


IF THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY, 
WE WILL BUY THEM BACK. 


250 Queens Per Day 


PACKAGES, ANY NUMBER 
2-POUND WITH QUEEN, $2.50. 
3-POUND WITH QUEEN, $3.50 


If in a rush have your bank wire like this: 
Dothan, North Dakota. 
The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
Ship John Doe, Dothan, North Dakota, fifty queens, 
payment guaranteed. Citizens State Bank. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Mississippi 








Superior Italian 


| 
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; Queen Introduction Simplified / 


Haven’t you heard beekeepers say this, “We received our queens all right, but 
lost some of them in introducing?” We have heard it and experienced it. That 
is why we are now using a new mailing and introducing cage. We say new. The 
construction of cage is new but the principle is old and tried. No queen intro 
ducing cage will insure 100% success under all conditions, but with this cage 
we have found the loss negligible. 





>-DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING— 


Before giving this queen 
to a colony be sure it is 
queenless. It is best not 
to remove the old queen 
until the time of introduc- 
ing the new one; but if 
several days have elapsed, 
be sure to remove every 
queen-cell. Place cage on 
top or between frames; if 
on top of the frames put 
the wire cloth down next 
to the bees. The bees 
should gnaw away the | 
pasteboard nailed over one 
end, eat out the candy left in cage, and release the queen. If she 
arrives dead, return her in cage, notify us and we will replace. 

N. B. —Remove U- shaped tin on end of cage as illustrated. This 
permits bees from colony to enter cage through queen-excluding 
zinc after candy is eaten out of hole, and help release queen 
through opposite end of cage. 
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D We now use this cage for sending Root Queens to G 
our customers. E 


Root Quality Queens 


HELP TO INCREASE HONEY PROFITS 
BEFORE JUNE 15 
: 10. 25 or over. 
Untested ............. $1.50 each. $1.25 each. $1.00 each, 
ERR ees 2.50 each. 2.25 each. 
Select Tested ........ 5.00 each. 


AFTER JUNE 15 


| & 10. 50. 100 
Untested ......... $1.10 each. $1.00each. $0.85 each: $0.75 each. 
cl er 2.25each. 2.00 each. 
Select Tested ..... 5.00 each. 


Customers outside U. 8. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 


rs 


Combless Package Bees by Express 
Be 10. 25. 
Two-pound pkg. of bees. . . .$4.50 each. $4.00 each. $3.50 each. 


Note—-Add price of queens wanted to package bees given above. These prices are f. o. b. 
Medina. Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Combless Package Bees,’’ which tells how to get 
the very most out of package bees. 


j/ The A. I. Root Company - - Medina, Ohio 
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Clear =\\ Crystal 
HONEY JARS 


will sell your hone) 


No panelsto catch 
shadows which 
darken the color. 
Beautiful in Clar- 
ity and Pattern, 
and Strength in 
Oelitisal asi) ie 





, 


+ SIZES 

Ine | Tu 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
HAZELATLASGLASS Co. 


WHEBLINO.W.VA 
TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 





WORLD'S: LARGEST 
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Besides the whiteness of the basswood and the high polish of Root 
Quality Sections, there are two other vital qualities that have been 
perfected during our 50 years in making comb-honey sections for 
beekeepers throughout the world. 


V-GROOVE, three in each sec- 2 DOVETAILING done by spe 
(1) tion, cut absolutely accurate and ( ) ciaity designed machines gives 
with rounded bottom, so the bend is cleanest-cut ends and nearest per 
not confined to a sharp angle. Pre fect-fitting corners that hold tight 
vents breakage. and true. 





These Section Corners Won’t Break and This Dovetailed Section Corner Fits Right 
Will Fold Square. and Holds Tight. 


To the strength of the corners and the squareness of the folding, 
add the beautiful white color and the very high polish of Root Qual- 
ity Sections and you have the finest and handsomest section on the 
market. 


Economy 





The lowest-priced sections are the sections in which there is the 
least breakage in folding and which give to your comb honey that 
beautiful appearance that gets for you the highest market price. 

Root Quality Sections often fold without breaking one in a thou- 
sand, and fold square. The right basswood lumber, the right corner 
grooving, the right dovetailing, the whiteness of the wood and the 
perfect polish insure you the lowest-cost folded section and the high- 
est market price for your comb honey. 

Compare Root Quality Sections with any and all other sections 
on the market. 


* The A. I. Root Company Ress 


Bee Suppuscs Medina, Ohio Bee Suppues 


Two Vital Points. in’ a Section / 
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TO SERVE 
YOU WELL 


ONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc., now has 28 
+ factories and 22 sales offices situated at strategic 
points throughout the country. 

At your disposal are Continental’s thoroughly 
equipped research and development laboratories, con- 
stantly devising better packages, and better methods 
of preserving all products, and in many other ways 
rendering unusual service to our customers. 

Continental is large in resources—in personnel— 
in factories and equipment—but not too large to 
faithfully carry out the “Continental Idea” of close 
personal supervision of each inquiry and each order 
and bringing to our customers, present and pros- 
pective, a wealth of experience, together with the 
Continental ability to render excellent service. 

You will be interested in knowing every “Key 
Man,” as well as a majority of Continental’s em- 
ployees are stockholders. As partners in the business, 
they all have a deep interest and pride in Continental’s 
success. They have the will, experience and equip 
ment to produce the utmost in quality of products 
and in service with all that this implies. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


COAST TO COAST 


**It’s Better Packed in Tin’’ 











